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THE HOME ECONOMIST AND THE F-.S.A. 
HOUSING PROGRAM! 


DORIS PORTER 


FARMHOUSE differs from 

| the city dwelling in that it 

is part of an economic estab- 

=} lishment where the family not 

ouly a but earns its living. A farmhouse 

is more than a dwelling; it is part of a pro- 

ductive unit. The type of house possible 

on a farm depends upon the economic 
soundness of the farm unit. 

Many of the farms in this country are so 
small and so lacking in soil fertility that 
they will not support anything like decent 
housing. Most small farms can only sup- 
port minimum housing, even if the most 
intelligent use is made of land resources. 
This calls for preliminary planning not of 
the house alone but of the agricultural 
enterprise which is to be carried out on the 
farm. In the past, home management was 
often thought of as something that came 
into the picture after the farm had been 
developed and the housing provided. The 
Farm Security Administration has recog- 
nized that the plan for the home is part of 
the whole economic plan and that the 
soundness and intelligence of the home 
plan is as important as the farm plan—that 
farm management and home management 


1Presented at a joint session of the department 
of elementary and secondary schools, the depart- 
ment of social welfare and public health, and the 
housing division, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24, 1940. 


are, in fact, inseparable parts of the whole 
plan for the farm. From this it follows 
that the work of the home economist must 
begin when the work of farm management 
begins, and the final result will be not a 
farm plan and a home plan but one unified 
farm and home plan. The soundness of 
this unified plan determines whether or 
not the farm enterprise will succeed or fail. 

The first contribution which the home 
economist was asked to make was to the 
planning of a farm enterprise which was to 
be economically sound. The house could 
never be paid for unless the family ex- 
penditure could be made to balance with 
the farm income. Very often efficient 
operation of the home was the factor which 
determined whether or not the enterprise 
could be undertaken. The work of the 
home economist has not been looked on as 
a luxury and afterthought but as something 
as fundamental to economic success as the 
laying out of terraces, drainage, and crop 
rotation. Perhaps never before have a 
group of home economists been put to as 
severe a test or given more important 
recognition than when at the very beginning 
they were called on to help make these 
economic plans. Very often the ingenuity 
of our home economists has found the way 
by which the farm plan has been made to 
balance and the enterprise enabled to go 
ahead. 
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Of course, this has been something more 
than paper work. The home economists 
have not only been responsible for helping 
make the plans but for an educational 
program to enable the family to carry out 
the plan. This has called for something 
more than technical training. It has re- 
quired patience, persistence, and the power 
to inspire new effort on the part of families 
who were often discouraged and defeated. 
But this work of education could never 
have been done had the home economist 
not been brought into this original planning. 

While not technically a part of the hous- 
ing program, planning for the health of the 
family is an essential part of sound economic 
planning. Most of the F.S.A. families 
have not had adequate medical care, and a 
part of the economic plan was to provide 
within the budget for health services that 
would enable the family to attain a physical 
condition adequate to carry on successfully 
in the new life held out to them. This 
again was preliminary to the building of 
the house. This particular and perplexing 
phase of the planning has been almost the 
sole responsibility of our home economists 
and has had to be carried on within the 
limited means of families with almost no 
economic resources. 

This is a vast country made up of regions 
with different climatic conditions, types of 
agriculture, cultural habits, and traditions. 
No set of plans could be made in Washing- 
ton that would meet all the varying situa- 
tions. Therefore, the details of the house 
planning and the adaptation of house 
plans to the regional differences has had 
to be done in our regional offices. Here 
again our home economists have made a 
fundamental contribution in helping to 
develop indigenous types of houses which 
would meet local conditions and traditions. 
Behind the regional types of architecture 
in this country lie climatic and cultural 
causes. A home economist who had all 
her training and experience in the cotton 
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belt would probably not be very successful 
in planning a house for a farm in Maine. 

The F.S.A. has sought diligently for an 
inexpensive house that would meet the 
needs of low-income farm families. The 
income from most small farms will justify 
only the minimum expenditures for a house. 
In many instances it will not do even this. 
In other countries this fact has been recog- 
nized, and heavy subsidies have been pro- 
vided by the government to enable farm 
families to be decently housed. Here 
there is a definite objection to subsidy, 
particularly for farmhouses. City slum 
clearance carried out under the United 
States Housing Authority has carried a 
heavy subsidy, but it is doubtful if public 
sentiment is yet ready to continue to 
support even this. The task of the F.S.A. 
was to find a house that could be built 
cheaply enough to fit the income of the 
farm and go as far as possible toward meet- 
ing the needs of the family. Experiments 
carried out with different types of material 
—wood, steel, rammed earth, and cotton— 
showed that wood was the least expensive 
and most practical material for small 
houses. Enough progress has been made in 
discovering economies in construction to 
enable the F.S.A. to produce fairly satis- 
factory houses that cost from $600 to 
$1,200 and in the North, around $2,000. 
It was not a matter of building a perfect 
house but rather of getting the maximum 
of comfort and efficiency for the minimum 
of expenditure. Women have had a great 
deal of training in making money go a long 
way. Part of the success of these small 
houses is due to the attention which the 
plans received from our home economists. 

Most careful attention had to be given 
in arranging the available space. Within 
this price range, bathroom plumbing is not 
possible, but space has been carefully pro- 
vided for a bathroom to be installed later. 
In most instances, it has been possible to 
get water into the kitchens. While luxuries 
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are not possible, by careful planning some 
of the amenities and many homely con- 
veniences have been included. It has been 
the task of the home economists to keep 
constantly before our engineers and archi- 
tects the necessity for getting into the 
homes the most conveniences and the best 
arrangements possible. While the houses 
lack many things, they are infinitely better 
than the average rural houses in the coun- 
try; and if more conveniences and comfort 
can be had for this amount of money, no 
one has thus far demonstrated it. Better 
houses can be built, but as yet better 
houses have not been built at this price. 

It is, of course, the hope that later the 
houses may be expanded so that they will 
more adequately meet the needs and take 
care of the future growth of the family. 
The house plans, therefore, contemplate 
expansion. Here again the co-operation 
of the home economists has been most 
helpful. 

The problem of health in connection 
with these families has already been re- 
ferred to. They need medical treatment; 
but if this is to be effective, they must 
have better environmental sanitation. In 
a city, sanitation is largely a public respon- 
sibility; but on a farm it is the responsibility 
of the individual family. In planning a 
rural house with a limited amount of 
money, careful thought must be given to 
meeting minimum standards of sanitation. 
Very frequently it becomes a contest be- 
tween these and adequate space or other 
desirable features. It was the responsi- 
bility of the home economists in the F.S.A. 
to see to it that a proper balance was kept 
between all of these elements and that 
sanitation and health protection were not 
lost sight of. 

Next in importance to the help given by 
the home economist in making the economic 
plan comes, perhaps, her work with the 
family after the house has been erected. 
Most of these families had had little house- 


hold equipment, not even a decent stove 
or enough bedding. The inadequacy of 
this equipment became more apparent 
when they moved into the new houses. 
Also, most of these families found them- 
selves with electricity available for the 
first time. There was, therefore, a major 
job of training the family to furnish the new 
house and care for it properly. Agents for 
electrical equipment, stoves, cheap and 
inappropriate furniture, sewing machines, 
and radios descended on them, making 
every effort to get them to purchase on the 
installment plan, and at outrageous prices, 
furnishings and equipment which were 
good neither in quality nor design. Be- 
cause it is never sound educational policy 
to superimpose standards from the outside, 
the families had to be led to appreciate 
better quality and to understand some- 
thing of values and prices. 

The place to begin seemed to be in the 
kitchen. Therefore, the new kitchen range 
was usually the first piece of equipment 
to be provided. On the projects, in many 
instances, it has been possible to purchase 
these co-operatively in large quantities 
at a very great saving. In this way ranges 
which would have cost the individual from 
$70 to $75 have been secured for around 
$30. The next need was bedding. Surplus 
cotton is being secured, and mattresses 
and comforts are being made by the women 
themselves under the supervision of our 
home economists. Furniture specially de- 
signed for small houses was made avail- 
able to many families through special con- 
tracts with furniture manufacturers. A 
little over a million dollars’ worth of this 
substantial, well-designed furniture has 
been purchased by these families at very 
reasonable cost. The presence of even a 
few pieces of this furniture in one of these 
new houses does much to educate the fam- 
ily taste and acquaint them with better 
standards; and the home economists have 
found it fine as educational material for 
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helping the family to understand how to 
make the new house neat and attractive. 
Not many women in these families had 
sewing machines or skill sufficient to make 
their own curtains and other furnishings 
that require considerable sewing ability. 
Since they could not afford to buy these, 
it was decided to experiment with providing 
them co-operatively. Some two thousand 
families have co-operated in purchasing 
standard sewing machines on the under- 
standing that the manufacturer would 
conduct schools of instruction wherever the 
machines were placed. Bought in this way, 
a machine costs less than half what a family 
would ordinarily pay. 

There is widespread interest in hand 
weaving in this country, and here and 
there among F.S.A. borrowers efforts had 
been made to develop weaving. By and 
large, the looms purchased had been of 
inferior quality, and the teaching had been 
done by people who knew very little more 
than the students. As a result both the 
design and technique were faulty. We 
know that farmhouses in the Scandinavian 
countries have been furnished in excellent 
taste, with most of the furniture made by the 
families themselves. Rugs, curtains, and 
other textiles for interior decoration have 
been woven by the housewives and are of 
good quality and design. It was decided 
during the present year to see whether our 
own people could acquire these skills in 
designing and weaving. The best teacher 
available in Denmark was brought over, 
a laboratory was equipped with efficient 
looms, and seventeen women were brought 
in for two months’ intensive training. 
The group was composed of white and negro 
home economists and wives of borrowers. 
Attention was concentrated on the produc- 
tion of materials that could be used in the 
homes, and emphasis was placed on design 
and quality. Iam delighted to report that 
in two months’ time these women were 
able to develop considerable skill in the 
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techniques of weaving and the understand- 
ing of designs. Under the leadership of 
our home management personnel, plans 
are under way to use the women who have 
had this laboratory experience in dissemi- 
nating these skills as widely as possible, 
and the hope is that our borrowers may be 
able to provide for themselves some of 
the things needed in the furnishing and 
decoration of their new homes. 

In Denmark a farmhouse is not consid- 
ered finished until a lawn and flower garden 
have been developed. In America, by 
and large, our farmsteads are ugly and 
neglected. Dr. M. L. Wilson often says 
that he judges a farm home by its family 
orchard, lawn, and flowers. If we are to 
set new standards for small farm homes, 
they must include better planning and 
planting of the yards. For this, too, the 
primary responsibility has fallen on our 
home economists. 

They have had little or no money and 
too little help from trained landscape archi- 
tects. They have often had to resort to 
such native shrubs and plants as could be 
found in the woods. In many cases the 
families themselves have no tradition or 
experience in home beautification. In spite 
of this, a great deal is being accomplished. 
After a little while, one can identify Farm 
Security homes not only by their designs 
and newness but by the fact that a begin- 
ning has been made toward the develop- 
ment of a well-planned and planted yard, 
that outdoor room which is so essential to 
the best living and which is capable of 
such variety around rural homes. 

Perhaps no aspect of the F.S.A. program 
has called for more ingenuity on the part 
of our home economists than the work 
with the 35,000 migrant farm families who 
pass through the 43 F.S.A. migratory 
labor camps each year. These families 
belong to the half million migrant farm 
families who are wandering over the coun- 
try seeking new homes but for the most 
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part finding only a few weeks’ work in 
harvesting crops on large commercial 
farms and a temporary tent by the road- 
side. While California has more of these 
families than any other state, migrant 
farm families are to be found in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Arizona, Texas, Flor- 
ida, and along the northeastern seaboard. 
One of the difficulties of working with 
these families is that they have no per- 
manent abode. They remain eight weeks 
on the average in any one camp. The 
camps consist in the main of simple shelters 
built around a utility building with facil- 
ities for baths, laundries, and, in most 
cases, sewing rooms. Their stay in these 
camps is the nearest approach these fam- 
ilies ever have to occupying a home, and 
our home economists are confronted with 
needs which cannot be met by any of the 
usual methods. Their work is to foster the 


home spirit in people who have no homes 
and to build hope in the hearts of families 
who can see nothing ahead but profitless 


wandering. Whatever is to be done must 
be done quickly and under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. Yet the women who 
have worked with these families have be- 
come devoted to them and are willing to 
continue to serve them under these most 
difficult circumstances. Despite their very 
limited facilities, these camps start an 
interest which must be developed to a 
point where these homeless wanderers will 
be housed. 

There are between twenty and thirty 
thousand new F.S.A. homes scattered over 
the countryside. They are but a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with the 
need, but the experience acquired in de- 
veloping them will be invaluable when a 
real housing program comes to our rural 
areas. Our home management personnel 
has made a fundamental contribution in 
helping to plan the farm and home economy 
and to get the most in comfort, con- 
venience, and beauty out of the minimum 
funds available. 
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CLOTHING PRACTICES AMONG LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES: 


HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON anp VIVIAN F. JELKS 


ITTLE has been published about 
the clothing practices of families 
on the lower income levels. In 
the hope of securing facts which 

would be helpful in working with such 

families in the rural South, a questionnaire 
study was made among about 500 families, 
clients of the Farm Security Administration 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

Briefly stated, some of the questions 
were: 


a 
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Is there a sewing machine in the home? Does the 
homemaker sew? What garments does she make: 
always? sometimes? never? Why are garments 
made at home? Why not? What was the most 
and the least paid for a ready-made dress? for a 
homemade dress? In what way have the materials 
used in these garments been unsatisfactory? What 
garments has the homemaker made over for the 
family within the year? Why were they made 
over? What articles of clothing are mended? Are 
socks and stockings mended regularly? What ar- 
ticles of clothing have been given to the family 
within the year? Who selects the clothing and 
yard goods for the family? Who does the family 
laundering? In planning and selecting clothing for 
the family, what would the homemaker like to know 
more about? 


The mimeographed questionnaires were 
sent to the state offices of the F.S.A. in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. The 
county home supervisors and the clients 
filled them in together and returned them 
to the state offices. The numbers of re- 
turned questionnaires from white families 
were: Arkansas, 68; Louisiana, 151; and 


1The material in this paper is based on a the- 
sis submitted by the junior author in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the master’s de- 
gree at the University of Alabama in August, 1940. 
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Mississippi, 261. The average number of 
persons in the 480 households was 4.3. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the families had 
a sewing machine, and in every case but 
one it was of the treadle type. Some of the 
women volunteered the information that 
they used machines belonging to relatives 
or neighbors and some that their machines 
needed repair. Some said they sewed 
by hand. 

Sewing was done by 629 members of the 
480 families. Of these, 469 were the home- 
makers and 144 were daughters, indicating 
that in 97 per cent of the families the sewing 
was done by the mothers and in 30 per cent 
by the daughters also. 

In reply to the question “What garments 
are always made at home?’’, 83 per cent 
named women’s house dresses; 63 per cent, 
women’s underwear; and 61 per cent, 
women’s better dresses. As regards gar- 
ments for girls, 49 per cent of the replies 
mentioned house dresses; 48 per cent, 
underwear; and 44 per cent, better dresses. 
Only 3 per cent named girls’ coats and 2 
per cent women’s coats. Of men’s gar- 
ments made at home, underwear was the 
kind most frequently named, but in only 
36 per cent of the replies. Next came work 
shirts, 19 per cent, and dress shirts, 14 per 
cent. For boys’ garments the figures were: 
underwear, 29 per cent; work shirts, 23 
per cent; dress shirts, 20 per cent. 

Among garments sometimes but not 
always made at home, women’s better 
dresses were the most frequently reported, 
namely by 29 per cent of the group. Then 
came women’s house dresses and women’s 
underwear by 26 per cent each and girls’ 
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better dresses by 18 per cent. Girls’ 
underwear was made by 17 per cent and 
girls’ house dresses by 12 per cent. It 
should be noted that none of these items 
was made by as many as one-third of the 
group. However, the numbers of families 
in which garments for men and boys were 
sometimes made at home were higher: 
36 per cent, men’s work shirts; 33 per 
cent, men’s dress shirts; 21 per cent, men’s 
underwear; 23 per cent, boys’ work shirts; 
22 per cent, boys’ dress shirts; 13 per cent, 
boys’ underwear. Ten per cent of the 
women who replied said they sometimes 
made men’s coats, and an equal number 
named boys’ coats. 

In reply to the question “What gar- 
ments are never made at home?”’, very few 
listed clothes for women and girls. Only 
9 per cent named women’s coats; 9 per 
cent, women’s underwear; 4 per cent, 
women’s better dresses; 2 per cent, women’s 
house dresses; 6 per cent, girls’ coats; and 
3 per cent, girls’ underwear. 

Many more listed garments for men and 
boys as never made at home. The 
figures for men’s garments’ were: 
trousers, 54 per cent; dress shirts, 47 per 
cent; overalls, 45 per cent; work shirts, 
38 per cent; and coats, 32 per cent. Those 
for boys’ garments were: trousers, 26 per 
cent; overalls, 20 per cent; dress shirts, 
15 per cent; coats, 12 per cent; and work 
shirts, 9 per cent. 

When questioned as to why they sewed 
at home, 84 per cent of the women said 
it was because garments cost less; 75 per 
cent because they could secure a better 
quality of garment for the money spent; 
55 per cent because they enjoyed the work; 
45 per cent because they thought they could 
secure a better fit; and 17 per cent because 
they thought the homemade garments had 
better style. 

Only 95 per cent of the women answered 
the question ‘Why are all garments not 
made at home?” Of these, 45 per cent 


said it was cheaper to buy some garments 
ready-made; 39 per cent did not have time 
to sew; 15 per cent reported that garments 
were given to the family; and 5 per cent 
said the homemaker did not like to sew. 
Among reasons given were: no machine in 
the home; machine in need of repair; lack 
of skill in construction of garments; prefer- 
ence of men and boys for ready-made 
garments; difficulty in obtaining appro- 
priate materials for the heavier and better 
garments; no patterns available; better 
style and fit of ready-made garments; 
more economical from the standpoint of 
price paid and time saved; illness or dis- 
ability of mother; work of the homemaker 
outside the home and use of the money 
earned to buy ready-made garments. 

Prices paid for ready-made and home- 
made dresses were given. Average prices 
for ready-made dresses bought within the 
year ranged from $2.33 to $1.12 and those 
for homemade dresses from $1.06 to $0.41. 
Twenty replies stated that no dresses 
had been bought within the year. Only 29 
women had paid more than $4 for ready- 
made dresses, and 104 had bought them for 
lessthan$1. There wasnorecord of ahome- 
made dress costing more than $4, and 350 
cost less than $1. 

To the question about dress fabrics which 
had proved unsatisfactory, 17 per cent 
did not reply; 32 percent said materials were 
satisfactory; while 36 per cent complained 
of fading and 13 per cent of shrinking. 
Only 3 per cent mentioned too much sizing 
or weighting. Objections to poor quality, 
cheap appearance, lack of strength, wrin- 
kling, and stretching were less frequent. 

Forty per cent found their underwear 
satisfactory. Poor quality and shrinkage 
were each complained of by 5 per cent. 
Four per cent mentioned runners and 3 per 
cent pulling at the seams. There were 
even fewer complaints against fading, 
stretching, sagging, and too much sizing 


or weighting. 
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Garments remodeled at home included 
dresses, suits, trousers, shirts, skirts, under- 
wear, women’s and girls’ coats, men’s and 
boys’ coats. The clothing of adults was 
often remodeled to provide garments for 
the children. Some articles were given to 
the families, though more often they were 
partially worn ones which had belonged to 
other members of the family. 

Only 70 per cent replied to the question 
why they remodeled garments. Sixty per 
cent said that the material was still good; 
42 per cent that they did not like the pres- 
ent style; 4 per cent that the garment did 
not fit the present owner. Only 25 per 
cent reported remodeling because they 
thought they could economize in this way. 

The family laundry is one of the heaviest 
tasks in these homes, very few of which 
have convenient laundry equipment. In 
93 per cent of the families the home- 
maker did the laundry. One did the iron- 
ing only, another sent the sheets out, 
another did the best things, while still 
another did the laundry in the summer and 
obtained the services of a washerwoman 
in the winter. Of the 23 families who had 
the laundry done by a washerwoman, 
only 7 stated that she was a negro. In 
18 per cent of the families the daughters 
sometimes did the laundry, while in 1 per 
cent the son assisted. 

Practically all kinds of garments were 
included among those mended for the fami- 
lies. Those mentioned most often were 
shirts, overalls, underwear, trousers, and 
dresses. To the question “Are socks and 
stockings mended regularly?”’, 85 per cent 
replied that they were, 11 per cent that 
they were not, and 4 per cent did not reply. 

Sixty-one per cent of the families had 
received some gift of clothing within the 
year. Dresses had been received by 41 


per cent; and underwear, trousers, coats, 
suits, shirts, hose, and socks were often 
mentioned. 
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The homemaker was named as a person 
who selected clothing and yard goods in 
93 per cent of the families, though the 
father was named also in 18 per cent and 
the daughter in 11 per cent. 

That many homemakers want help in 
planning and selecting the family wardrobe 
was shown by the 98 replies to the question 
on this point. Sixty-three per cent wanted 
to know more about making garments; 
57 per cent about selecting fabrics; 53 per 
cent about color and design; 51 per cent 
about cleaning garments; 50 per cent about 
remodeling; 24 per cent about mending. 
Fourteen of the women wanted to know 
how to cut, fit, finish, and trim garments; 
8, how to draft, fit, and use patterns; 2, 
how to care for and use a machine; 2, how 
to select and test garments; 2, how to dye; 
1, how to care for rayon; and 1, how to 
make boys’ clothing and how to darn socks. 

A consideration of the answers to the 
questionnaire shows a definite need for 
pertinent clothing instruction for white 
clients of the F.S.A. in the three states 
studied. Homemakers in these families 
need more knowledge about selecting 
fabrics and ready-made garments; they 
must understand quality and suitability 
in relation to fabrics and garments which 
will give them the best possible service, 
and must avoid poorly constructed ones. 
Textile information related to the peculiar 
problems of these women is greatly needed. 
They should learn to read labels and to 
make use of whatever reliable information 
these give. They should realize that inex- 
pensive grades of silk and rayon are not 
practical for low-income groups, and if they 
are used they must be given special care. 
A good grade of cotton often is more satis- 
factory than a poor grade of silk, rayon, or 
wool. 

Another need is for instruction in the 
selection and use of patterns and in the 
construction of garments. In a large 
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proportion of the client families, the 
mother sews. She wants help in using and 
altering patterns and in cutting, fitting, 
finishing, and trimming garments. _In- 
struction in the proper methods of mending 
is also needed, despite the fact that most 
of the clients reported that they already 
mend. Remodeling of garments should be 
taught, as it affords an opportunity to 
economize. A better understanding of 
color and design would be of great value to 
most of the clients, since it is only through 
this understanding that the most satisfying 
garments can be obtained. 

A better knowledge of how to care for 
garments is a real need. This should in- 
clude daily care, methods of dry cleaning, 
and appropriate methods of pressing. 
Proper care involves an understanding of 
the method of cleaning best suited to the 
material or the garment, of the right soaps 
and detergents, whether it be for spot re- 
moval, dry cleaning, or laundering. Since 
the mother does the laundry in most low- 
income homes, there is urgent need for 
studying the laundry problems of such 
families and for providing suggestions for 
convenient, inexpensive equipment. 

An example of possible co-operation is 
seen in connection with the use of patterns. 
For families of the kind here considered 
even $0.15, the price of one of the cheaper 
patterns, is a noticeable addition to the 
cost of clothing. One size can be adapted 
to fit a number of people, and many fam- 
ilies could use the same pattern if copies 
were cut from the original. A pattern 
file centrally located in a community 
would be helpful, and it should be remem- 
bered that stores will sometimes donate old 
patterns. Or, take the matter of sewing 
machines. Many of those on hand are not 
used because they need repairs. Instruc- 
tion in proper care and simple repair 
methods would be helpful to many clients. 
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Since machines are expensive, several 
families might combine to buy a used 
machine which they could use at a com- 
munity center or perhaps in their own 
homes for a few weeks at a time. 

Like all people without books and maga- 
zines, the clients need ideas and suggestions. 
If the home supervisor would collect these 
from fashion magazines and arrange them 
in a convenient form to show clients, this 
would prove helpful. Perhaps she could 
suggest making buttons and dress acces- 
sories from local products or from things 
which otherwise might be thrown away, or 
she could show how good-looking, simple 
dresses and coats in line with current styles 
can be made from durable, inexpensive 
materials such as denim, ticking, covert 
cloth, Osnaburg, unbleached muslin, or 
corduroy. 

The home management supervisor must 
study local conditions within the county 
if she is to assist clients in adopting better 
practices. She must simplify the usual 
forms of clothing instruction if they are to 
be adapted to her client’s situation. 

The method which will probably be used 
most often by the home supervisor is in- 
dividual instruction, given when she visits 
the homes of the clients and adapted to 
their peculiar needs. 

In addition to the individual instruction 
she will probably find it desirable to ar- 
range group meetings and discussions and 
to give demonstrations. Pertinent illus- 
trative material and suggestions about 
current styles will probably be helpful. 
Her demonstration may be followed by 
practice by members of the group. A 
piece of work may be started at the meeting 
and completed at home. 

The study here summarized shows a real 
effort on the part of clients to solve their 
problems but also indicates they need much 
help. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AND THE STUDY OF CONSUMPTION" 
CALLA VAN SYCKLE 





O questions will be considered 
in this paper: (1) What is in- 
volved in “consumption” or 
what is to be inferred from that 
concept which is of particular importance 
to home economics, and (2) what is the 
present relation between the study of con- 
sumption and home economics? 

First let us consider the concept “con- 
sumption” in respect to home economics. 
Home economics as a general field is unique 
in that its direct purpose is the welfare of 
the consumer as an individual, a member 
of a family, and a member of a community. 
Consumption involves choice and use of 
goods, and choice involves the allocation 
of the consumer’s scarce resources between 
alternative ends. Consumption, then, 
deals with problems of consumers which 
involve setting tentative goals and appor- 
tioning resources in order to maximize 
satisfactions. As ultimate consumers, fam- 
ilies and individuals are faced with the 
problem of using scarce resources of time, 
energy, purchasing power, and individual 
abilities and skills efficiently in terms of the 
ends they seek toachieve. These resources 
may be called factors of consumption. 
Goals of some sort are set up, consciously 
or unconsciously, by individuals and fami- 
lies and serve as guides to choice-making. 
Consumers need a background of knowledge 
and experience to help them to select goals 
intelligently—that is, with foresight as to 
possible satisfactions to be attained from 
different goals. They need to learn to 
recognize inconsistencies and conflicts be- 
tween satisfactions sought. They need 


1 From a paper given at the 1940 meeting of the 
Mid-West Economics Association, Des Moines, 


Iowa. 


knowledge of means of achieving goals, and 
they need knowledge and experience of 
different techniques of using resources if 
they are to make the most desirable com- 
bination of the factors of consumption in 
view of the ends sought. 

It is not uncommon to hear criticisms 
made as to the way consumers, particularly 
in the lower income brackets, spend their 
money incomes. In the Amnals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science for 1934, Dr. Hazel Kyrk wrote: 
“Tt is certainly true that the consumer 
could have vastly more health and less 
illness, more beauty and less ugliness, more 
usefulness and less trumpery, more amuse- 
ment and less boredom, by a different ex- 
penditure of his dollars.’ But she pointed 
out that in making judgments of this sort 
we are applying to other people’s decisions 
our own standards as to what satisfactions 
are most important. A participant in one 
of the round tables at the 1940 consumer 
education conference at Stephens College 
intimated that families with incomes below 
$1,000 could have very little choice in 
expenditures and that educators should be 
concerned in helping them to choose only 
necessities. He apparently had no doubt 
as to what are necessities, but others in the 
group had difficulty with this point. We 
do need to appraise current consumption 
standards and practices, but, as Dr. Kyrk 
says, “The real question is when, how, and 
to what extent shall we attempt to enforce 
our judgments upon others?” This opens 
up questions about sumptuary legislation, 
consumers’ freedom of choice in a planned 
economy, and policies of direct relief. 
There is also the question of how far we 
should go in teaching consumption stand- 
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ards and to what extent we should leave 
our students free to form their own. This 
raises issues with which home economics is 
directly concerned, such as the character 
of the education for consumption offered 
by the schools and commercial propaganda 
as a device for consumer education. 

An aspect of present-day consumption 
which to a great extent sets the pattern for 
home economics programs should be men- 
tioned; the homemaker more than any 
other member of the family directs the 
family’s consumption. This is one im- 
portant reason why home economics train- 
ing has been given largely to women. Dr. 
Cassels has very neatly outlined the home- 
maker’s consumption activities as four: 
those of manager, buyer, user, and citizen. 
As manager and co-ordinator she makes 
interpersonal comparisons between mem- 
bers of the family as to the importance of 
individual satisfactions, allocates the family 
resources, and selects techniques; as buyer 
she selects goods and services for family use; 
as user she applies techniques to foods and 
services and shares in their ultimate con- 
sumption; as citizen she takes an active 
interest in legislation affecting consumption. 
But men are consumers, too, and certainly 
the trend in families today is toward an 
increasing collaboration between the older 
members of the family in decisions which 
draw upon family resources to an important 
degree. Men should not be deprived of 
participation in training for their role as 
consumers. In discussing the part which 
home economics may well take in training 
for the four consumer activities outlined 
above, let us recognize that in many ways 
these activities apply to men as well as to 
women. 

The biggest job of management for the 
consumer is basic choice-making—what 
ends shall be sought and what shall be their 
order of preference? To solve this prob- 
lem, knowledge of human needs and values 
and an understanding of the psychology 
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of choice are needed. Many fields of 
knowledge must be drawn from. Home 
economics must aim to help students to 
learn to weigh values and to appraise 
standards in the light of chosen values. 
To the extent that there is ignorance of 
values there is discrepancy between con- 
sumer demand and welfare. Another 
management problem is to insure that 
resources are allocated so that desired 
values are attained. Here home economics 
needs a knowledge of the force of com- 
munity customs, of the nature and extent 
of resources available to families and 
individuals, of alternative goods and serv- 
ices, of alternative techniques for using 
goods and services, and of techniques of 
budgeting. 

For the individual as user of ultimate 
goods and services and also of leisure, all 
general education, formal and informal, 
contributes to his experience in consump- 
tion. Some consumer goods, however, 
require combining, arranging, or further 
preparation. Though this aspect of using 
is really household production, a certain 
amount of it is still entailed in consumption 
in the family. Buying is another produc- 
tive activity. Home economics must be 
prepared to teach the skills needed for such 
productive activities carried on by and for 
members of the family. It must be pre- 
pared to give enough experience in tech- 
niques for using goods so that intelligent 
choices may be made between alternative 
goods and between buying and doing for 
oneself. A distinction should be made, 
however, between manual productive skills 
and such a skill as buying, and in this paper 
manual skills will not be discussed. 

The main problems of the consumer as a 
buyer are to know what qualities she is 
buying and to get what she wants at the 
lowest cost. To train for buymanship, 
home economics needs a knowledge of the 
qualities wanted in consumer goods and 
services, an understanding of the marketing 
system, knowledge of agencies to inform 
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and protect the consumer, and of business 
practices and public policy as they affect 
the consumer-buyer interest. 

For the fourth activity of the consumer— 
that of citizen—the problem is to see eco- 
nomic issues of the day from the consumer 
point of view. For example, to understand 
the incidence of taxation, the effect on 
supply and price of monopoly practices, 
the effect of consumer-buyer practices on 
the market; to have an insight into the 
probable effects on consumption of legisla- 
tion designed to help special producing 
groups; and to be aware of the probable 
reaction of producing groups to legislation 
designed to help consumers. For provid- 
ing training on such points for their stu- 
dents, home economists rely on those 
trained in the field of economics. 

Our second question was, “What is the 
present status of the relation between the 
study of consumption and home eco- 
nomics?” It may be helpful at this point 
to contrast home economics as it is at 
present with past practices. Home eco- 
nomics teaching in its attack on consump- 
tion problems has in the past pretty 
generally geared itself to the moderate- 
income, conservative American family. 
The recent Consumer Purchases Study 
brought forcibly to our attention the fact 
that income distribution in this country is 
greatly skewed, with concentration of 
families in the lower economic levels. 
This study also showed us that for 55 per 
cent of the nation’s families in 1935-36— 
all those in income groups below $1,250— 
average expenditure for each group ex- 
ceeded average income. These facts pre- 
sent a challenge to home economists to pay 
particular attention to consumption prob- 
lems as they affect lower income families, 
and this challenge is being pressed by home 
economics leaders. 

Until fairly recently, home economics 
generally followed conventional middle- 
class standards in treating consumption 
problems. For example, in teaching budg- 
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eting of money resources, saving was apt 
to be emphasized as the first item to be 
considered regardless of the income situa- 
tion or prospects. Home-ownership was 
held up as a generally desirable goal. 
Timesaving was emphasized, and detailed 
time plans rated high in importance, but 
the question “Time saved for what?” was 
often not discussed. In treating such 
problems today it is recognized that differ- 
ent families have different situations, 
different problems, different opportunities. 
For example, families at the same income 
level and in the same occupational group 
may have widely varying consumption 
patterns because of differences in family 
size and composition or because of differ- 
ences in respect to use of credit and past 
savings. In classifying families by eco- 
nomic level, in the 1934-36 study of dis- 
bursements of wage earners and low-salaried 
clerical workers, both white and Negro, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics took account 
not only of income and family type but 
also of use of savings and credit. Families 
were classified by total expenditure per 
expenditure unit (which roughly approxi- 
mates a per capita measurement). Fami- 
lies in the highest economic level, then, are 
families with the highest total per unit 
expenditure. The accompanying table is 
from this study and shows the contrasts 
between the consumption of families of 
similar occupational status at two different 
economic levels. By looking at the last 
two columns one notes the striking fact 
that while total family expenditures are 
not doubled from the low to the high level, 
total unit expenditures are more than four 
times as great. By following down the 
individual expenditure categories, one can 
see which expenditures in the family budget 
have the greater relative increase as more 
money per member becomes available. 

These two studies, the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study and the Cost of Living Study, 
furnish a mine of material for information 
about consumption habits. 
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Some commodity buying courses, par- 
ticularly in the textile field, have been 
taught since the beginnings of home 
economics work forty years ago. From the 
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government protection as is afforded by the 
pure food and drug laws. Limited as this 
attention to consumer problems may seem 
now, the fact that since its inception in 1899 


Expenditures by White and Negro Families at Selected Economic Levels* 
[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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earliest years it has also shown an active 
interest in the sanitary conditions under 
which goods are made and sold and in such 


*From “Income, Family Size, and the Eco- 
nomic Level of the Family,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Vol. 50 (Jan. 1940), p. 134. 


home economics has been working along 
these lines has made it easier to widen the 
study of consumption not only in home 
economics but in other curricula. 

Basic research is necessary if consump- 
tion teaching is to meet needs and antici- 
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pate trends. For example, research is 
needed which will further our knowledge 
of scales and standards of living and the 
factors which operate to cause shifts in 
consumption patterns. We need to know 
more about actual practices and possibili- 
ties for improvement in certain single 
categories of the family budget, such as 
housing, medical care, life insurance, and 
investment. What is the relation between 
standards of living at different income 
levels and in different regions and the 
government services to consumers? What 
are the influences leading to the widespread 
family deficits shown in the Consumer 
Purchases Study and what is their sig- 
nificance for home economics teaching? 
How much home production is there, and 
can families improve their standards of 
living by more home production? What 
can be done to improve the consumer- 
buyer’s opportunity to register her 
preferences in the market? These are 
indicative of questions on which home 
economists concerned with teaching con- 
sumption want help. 

Research in the natural sciences, such 
as has been particularly emphasized by 
home economics, ties in with the whole 
consumption picture. For example, one 
of our greatest needs is for scientific stand- 
ards for evaluating consumption. We have 
progressed further in nutritional standards 
than in any other. However, even here 
we do not know that our assumptions as 
to dietary adequacy or inadequacy are fully 
justified. Public health, nutrition, and 
related departments both here and abroad 
are working on this problem. Because 
health is generally accepted as a desirable 
consumption goal it is important to be able 
to relate food consumption habits to nutri- 
tional status. 

Other consumption research of a tech- 
nical nature in which home economics 
shares is represented by Maud Wilson’s 
work in housing. In this a careful analysis 
of local farm family situations, standards, 
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and practices forms the basis of all plans 
and suggestions. 

More co-operation between home eco- 
nomics and economics departments should 
be fruitful both for teaching and for re- 
search. Theories of consumer behavior in 
the market need to be tested by actual fam- 
ily attitudes and reactions; farm family liv- 
ing studies need to be correlated with farm 
management studies, and vice versa; studies 
of nutritional adequacy need to be corre- 
lated with socioeconomic conditions. Home 
economists, working closely with actual 
families, have an opportunity for checking 
the theories and possible applications of 
many economic studies and also may gain 
inspiration for needed research. The agri- 
cultural extension and farm security serv- 
ices furnish outstanding examples of the 
benefits of co-operation between home 
economics and economics. 

What is the difference in approach to 
consumption by the economist and by the 
home economist? It seems to me that 
there has been a tendency by both groups to 
consider purchasing power the only factor 
of consumption and to look to an increase 
in money income as the one way to improve 
consumption. Home economists have 
erred in the direction of giving advice and 
setting up standards with too little sci- 
entific basis or appraisal and in not includ- 
ing enough factual information as to 
actual economic conditions. Economists 
have considered consumption problems 
largely in relation to the market system. 
However, home economics curriculum plan- 
ning is being increasingly based on local 
surveys of students and family activities, 
conditions, and needs, and on national 
studies directly related to consumption 
practices. In the social sciences the posi- 
tion and problems of the consumer are 
receiving increased attention. These de- 
velopments point to a greater appreciation 
of the importance of consumption, and they 
should lead to more intelligent teaching of 
consumption. 
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LABORATORY AND BUSINESS RELATIONSHIPS IN FOODS 
AND NUTRITION! 


CARL R. FELLERS 


— HE laboratory must pay its 
yi own way. Perhaps not in a 
Q, literal sense; yet, broadly in- 
vend terpreted, this statement must 
be true, for we still have laboratories and 
they do pay dividends to business. Let us 
analyze for a few moments the place of the 
laboratory in the food business and see 
how it is being used. Possibly we can 
suggest how even better use may be made 
of the plant laboratory than is now done 
in many food organizations. 

Basically, the food business is no differ- 
ent from any other scientific or industrial 
manufacturing development. There must 
be raw products. They must be manu- 
factured into something to sell. Man and 
machine labor are required to carry on this 
work. The finished product must be 
packaged in most cases. And, finally, 
it must be sold—and stay sold, not come 
bounding back from whence it came. 
(You know this sometimes happens in the 
food business.) Foods differ from some 
commodities in that they are a necessity. 
On the other hand, there is a keen and 
ceaseless competition with other foods. 
For in this vast country of ours we have 
only 131,000,000 people and we have more 
than sufficient food to feed them. There 
is competition among cereals, meats, fish, 
vegetables, fruits, and beverages—yes, even 
in sugar, salt, and vitamin concentrates! 





1 Presented before the joint session of the de- 
partment of home economics in business and the 
division on food and nutrition, American Home 
Economics Association, Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 
1940. Published as Contribution No. 387 of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Blessed by a bounteous nature, our country 
grows and attempts to sell huge quantities 
of such fruits as oranges, grapefruit, pine- 
apples, peaches, strawberries, cherries, 
grapes, apples, pears, and plums. In a 
way, these fruits are distinctly competitive, 
for we Americans confine our fruit supplies 
for the day or meal, to one or two varieties. 
The same can be said of the vegetables and 
the cereals. The young fruit-juice in- 
dustry is an excellent example of competi- 
tive bidding for the breakfast table. 

The service of the laboratory. Getting 
back to the laboratory and its relationship 
with the food business, we find that there 
are three kinds of food concerns: (1) those 
that have no laboratories, (2) those that 
have a control laboratory, and (3) those 
that have both control and research 
laboratories. 

For the first, there is little to be said. 
Not long ago in New York I was asked toa 
conference on technical matters by a rather 
large food accessory company. Competi- 
tion was making life rather miserable for 
the company executives, most of whom had 
inherited the business. Profits were nil, 
there were labor troubles, discouragement 
was plainly read on every face. Yet, when 
I suggested that perhaps a modest labora- 
tory with a chemist and _bacteriologist 
could improve the present products and 
carry on some very promising research on 
several obvious by-products, I was told 
that the laboratory was a useless expense 
and that they did not want a chemist 
around to find out all the “secrets” of their 
business. I happened to know that this 
firm’s competitors were purchasing raw 
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supplies by specification, were practicing 
rigid quality control, and at least one 
by-product was bringing in more money 
than the primary commodity itself. 
Again, there are plants that have a small 
laboratory and possibly a so-called chemist 
or technician in it. He or she is called on 
to do everything in the plant from dressing 
injured fingers to running errands for the 
vice-president’s assistant. Under such con- 
ditions the chemist cannot accomplish 
much in his laboratory. Again the chem- 
ist finds himself being slowly inducted 
into a production department, with similar 
disastrous results to laboratory work. 
Altogether too often one finds incompetent 
or poorly trained men and women in the 
laboratory posing as chemists. These 
people give the profession a black eye and 
do not show the laboratory worker in his 
or her true light. Committees of the 
American Chemical Society at various 
times have considered the formulation of 
minimum standards for laboratory workers, 
but nothing has been done. Engineers are 
much better organized in this regard. 
The second type of plant has an average 
working control laboratory. This labora- 
tory may carry out a variety of analyses, 
tests, measurements, assays, or inspection 
services in the plant. It can and often 
does include quality control of the particu- 
lar product manufactured. More often 
than not, raw materials are not bought on 
laboratory specification. The control 
chemist often gets into a rut and does not 
see work that should bedone. His research 
spirit has been dulled by routine. In some 
cases he is specifically told that his job is 
that of control. What I have said con- 
cerning the laboratory holds just as true 
for the experimental kitchen manned by the 
young home economist. Too often she is 
just a “tester”; she may have ideas on new 
products, on improvements on old, and by 
co-operation with the chemist can often 
carry on splendid teamwork in food 
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technology. If batch or lot samples are 
run regularly by the kitchen or laboratory, 
it is the equivalent of just so much health 
and accident insurance. Mistakes in mix- 
ing ingredients, use of inferior materials, 
and errors in processing are thus picked up. 
The consumer as well as the packer is 
protected. 

It is but a step from the control labora- 
tory to the combined control and research 
laboratory. As you know, some men and 
women can never be successful investiga- 
tors. They lack the originality, the per- 
severance, or the research spirit that are 
required. They cannot see the problems 
to be attacked or when given a problem 
either do not possess the fundamental 
knowledge to successfully carry out the 
solution or cannot interpret the data which 
they obtain. It is surprising how few 
laboratory workers can correctly interpret 
their research data. The good research 
worker draws on other sciences and other 
fields of work for his ideas and solutions. 
He must be a keen observer. He must be 
intellectually honest and have no strong 
preconceived ideas as to his results. These 
faults have led many otherwise ardent and 
able research men intoerror. The irregular 
or unexpected result is sometimes over- 
looked or explained away—possibly not 
even recorded. Had Cavendish not re- 
corded in his historic experiments on the 
composition of the atmosphere that a small 
and persistent 1 per cent of gaseous residue 
remained after he electrically combined 
the oxygen and nitrogen, Rayleigh, working 
on the same problem one hundred years 
later, might never have discovered argon 
and the other inert gases present in this 
residue. 

Here I can cite a personal experience. 
It is now well recognized that by far the 
most common cause of gastrointestinal food 
poisoning is the common yellow coccus, 
Staphylococcus aureus. This discovery was 
made by Dr. George Dack (/) at the 
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University of Chicago only ten years ago. 
For some years I was employed as a food 
bacteriologist in the government service, 
and among my duties was the investigation 
of numerous cases of food poisoning. Like 
other bacteriologists, I had preconceived 
notions as to what to look for in these cases. 
We carefully examined suspected foods for 
Clostridium botulinum, for the Salmonella 
group, for Proteus and dysentery bacteria. 
Yet in most cases we isolated nothing 
from the causative foods except common 
saprophytic bacteria, among them the 
yellow cocci. These bacteria produced no 
toxic symptoms in rats, rabbits, or guinea 
pigs, and so we considered them to be of 
no significance. But Dack, who was per- 
haps more inquisitive and certainly more 
brave than the rest of us, ate the staphylo- 
coccus-infected foods and thus proved to 
the satisfaction of everybody that Staphylo- 
coccus aureus was not a harmless saprophyte 
after all but was capable of causing much 
human misery. And now, of course, there 
is ample confirmation of Dack’s conclu- 
sions. 

These incidents are cited to show the 
qualities required in research men and 
women. The success or failure of the 
research establishment depends largely on 
the personnel and its ability to see clearly 
the problem, to carefully plan and execute 
the solution, and finally to put the informa- 
tion obtained into practical operation. 

Meaning of research. Originally the term 
“research” typified the more advanced and 
fundamental character of investigation. 
Recently, however, the term has been used 
much more loosely. Advertising of foods 
and other commodities has brought re- 
search before the public. Certainly the 
“research” carried on by some companies 
can scarcely be dignified by the name in 
its true meaning. Too often it is simply 
the gathering of data for use by the ad- 
vertising branch of the firm. To cite the 
definition of research as given by the 
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Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture (2): 


Research, as commonly understood, means more 
than the mere accumulating of data or the compiling 
of information; it means gathering data for a par- 
ticular purpose guided by ability to discern the 
kind of data necessary, to weigh their adequacy, 
and to interpret them, rather than to merely sum- 
marize them. Research is not only an advanced 
type of inquiry, but a mature effort, dominated 
by an attitude of intellectual curiosity. It is this 
mental attitude which impels the investigator to 
be exacting of himself, to search beyond the em- 
pirical information in the attempt to understand 
obvious facts and occurrences. The underdevelop- 
ment of wonder and imagination, of desire to go 
beyond the superficial and the obvious, retards in- 
vestigations in certain lines and makes workers 
satisfied to follow a set formula of conventions. 
Such limitations give comparative results good only 
for the time and place, but no substantial general 
fact or understanding of relationship between the 
effect and the cause. 


The function of the laboratory or tech- 
nical organization is to provide the methods 
for manufacturing a better commodity at a 
lower cost and to aid in extending the sale 
of the parent organization in so doing. 
According to Landt (3), revolutionary and 
spectacular discoveries may or may not 
accompany the exercise of this function; 
but if the aim in financing and directing 
a technical personnel is the accomplish- 
ment of the spectacular, failure will prob- 
ably attend. Every industry has certain 
reasonable and normal lines of develop- 
ment for improving its products, lowering 
its cost, and putting out new products; 
and progress along these lines should be the 
chief concern of the laboratory organiza- 
tion. The first aim of a manufacturing 
organization as a means to the ultimate end 
of making money should be to manufacture 
a commodity at a definite set of standards of 
excellence, be it high or low. Spoiled pro- 
duction, seconds, rejects, dissatisfied cus- 
tomers, are all specters that hover over the 
graves of departed industries. Competi- 
tion in research is as real a thing today as 
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competition in marketing. because through 
it products are being cont‘nually developed 
and improved which immediately outsell 
older products. The race is on between 
competitors to prevent the ousting of 
one’s products from market participation, 
not only because of price differentials but 
mainly because of quality, packaging, 
higher nutritive values, etc. In fact, a 
new food plant may go on the scrap heap 
as a result of new discoveries or competing 
lines. At such times, research paves the 
way to new pathways of manufacturing and 
quality endeavor. 

The research laboratory is now a recog- 
nized part of most successful food compa- 
nies. Competition has made it so. Compa- 
nies must pay dividends, and research has 
helped pay dividends. The price of prog- 
ress is research which alone assures fi- 
nancial security. 

Dr. Little (4), founder of the famous 
Arthur D. Little Research Laboratories, 
constantly endeavored to educate the man- 
ufacturer to realize the opportunities before 
him and to teach the investor to appreciate 
the perils that confront those companies 
that ignore research. A few years ago, 
I heard Dr. Little relate this story: 


Not long ago I had to look over the balance sheet 
of a company which had paid no dividends for 
several years. I was at some loss to account for its 
poor showing until I read among its assets the item 
—Laboratory Equipment $49.50. I looked no 
further for the reason. In such a laboratory one 
would expect to find the embryonic chemist who 
reported that hydrofluoric acid “itches” glass and 
who requisitioned from a supply house “methyl 
orange juice and a brunette.” The cost of the 
brunette was not even estimated! 


I am afraid that I have been building up 
the case for the research worker in industry. 
While it is true that industry does need the 
research worker in his laboratory, it is 
equally true that research thrives under the 
wise guidance and financial support of 
industry. Such firms as du Pont, Parke- 
Davis, Squibbs, General Electric, and many 
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others are solidly built and maintained by 
research. In other lines of work, as in 
foods where the emphasis is on production 
and sales of foods and beverages, research 
must be subjugated to the more important 
phases of the company’s activity. 

Just where does the laboratory fit in the 
organization of a food business. There 
have been many successful solutions of this 
question. It seems to me that one of the 
most satisfactory relationships is that 
where the laboratory is semiautonomous 
in its operation and responsibilities. By 
that I mean the laboratory should be a 
separate department of the business under 
a single executive or a small committee of 
department heads. If it is made a sub- 
sidiary of the production department, its 
scope and interests will be narrowed and 
the greatest use for the whole business will 
not be had. In production, quantity is 
usually stressed rather than quality. Costs 
must be kept to a minimum—and this may 
be carried by the penny-pinching produc- 
tion manager so far that inferior ingredients 
or substitutes are used with serious im- 
pairment in quality of the company’s 
product. Someone in authority must see 
to it that proper perspective is maintained 
in both the laboratory and experimental 
kitchen. Laboratories and kitchens are 
not primarily for production, sales, main- 
tenance, advertising, or research; but they 
should contribute as much as possible to 
the whole working organization. For this 
reason the laboratory and kitchen should 
not be placed under one of the regular 
departments of the business. 

Laboratory management. Laboratories 
and experimental kitchens are managed 
just like other branches of business. 
Several fundamental principles of manage- 
ment apply to all laboratories, large and 
small. There must be a definition of 
policy, a planning committee, adequate 
direction of activities including periodic 
progress reports, and finally a_ stable 
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financial arrangement. As stated pre- 
viously, the laboratory should operate for 
the maximum service to the whole organ- 
ization, not to one or more of its parts. 
Laboratory and kitchen directors must have 
a sort of dual personality, that is, not only 
be able to direct, plan, and interpret the 
work turned out but also constantly to 
sell the laboratory and its output to the 
business executives of the company. They 
must be able to show where the laboratory 
can be of most service—what problems it 
can attack and possibly solve, and also to 
steer away from the laboratory and kitchen 
the types of problems which do not belong 
there. The director must be a person who 
is not afraid to speak his mind, and he may 
have to convince a whole group of non- 
technical executives as to the practicability 
of a new method of manufacture or a 
new formula, or convince a doubting sales 
manager of the merits of a new product. 
He is the company’s liaison agent. He 
meets men and women of his own profes- 
sion; and at technical and scientific meet- 
ings (like these which we are attending 
today), employers, competition, and costs 
are forgotten for the moment and there is 
frank and open exchange of opinion and 
ideas which always result in good will and 
the advancement of science and industry in 
general. For the alert laboratory director 
must be ever watchful of the new researches 
being carried on at university and other 
laboratories, and he must seek to apply 
them to his own problems. Among the 
many musts of the laboratory director 
comes the systematic covering of the 
world’s scientific and technical literature 
in his field. 

The administration of industrial re- 
search is a problem which has faced many 
business executives. What is the research 
policy of the company? How much will 
be spent for research and development? 
Conditions vary with each company. In 
some, where the manufactured products are 
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standard and well known, there is naturally 
less need for research than where competi- 
tion and changing market conditions con- 
stantly alter the situation and costs. 
Some food companies spend as much as 5 
per cent of their budget for laboratory and 
experimental kitchen services, but more 
spend about 2 per cent. If all food com- 
panies spent that much on laboratories and 
kitchens there would be no more unemploy- 
ment among home economists and food 
chemists! Be that as it may, the labora- 
tory has entrenched itself in the food bus- 
iness to such an extent that its influence is 
being increasingly felt. 

Two recent developments have helped 
advance the application of science to the 
food industries: (1) the United States food 
and drug acts (old and new) and (2) the 
modern public interest in nutrition. Be- 
cause the chemist is needed to make the 
necessary control analyses and check the 
grade and standard specifications called 
for in the federal and various state food 
regulations, he is indispensable in many 
canneries, dairy products plants, and other 
food manufacturing enterprises. The pub- 
lic is nutrition-conscious. Thisincreased 
interest in food composition and the dis- 
tribution of minerals and vitamins in foods 
has been the motivating influence behind 
much of the nutritional work on foods now 
being carried on. The company is under 
pressure to meet the claims of his competi- 
tor, and must use his laboratory to evaluate 
his products in terms of modern nutrition. 
Advertising has stimulated nutritional re- 
search; and though advertising is not always 
on the plane where we should like to see it, 
still it has helped greatly in educating the 
public. When one reads the fine, well- 
written pamphlets on the composition and 
nutritive values of certain widely used 
foods, one is struck with the care, the 
scientific accuracy, and the laboratory re- 
search required to make this information 
available to the whole public—not merely 
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the consumers of this or that particular 
brand of food. This type of laboratory 
work is distinctly to be encouraged and 
helps build faith in the home economics and 
laboratory staffs of the food companies 
carrying on this type of work. 

The laboratory employee. It is estimated 
that there are 30,000 research workers in 
the United States in more than 1,000 labora- 
tories and that these laboratory men and 
women are engaged in the development of 
new industries, new processes, lowering 
costs, finding new uses for standard prod- 
ucts and by-products. The annual ex- 
penditure for this research is estimated by 
Coes (5) to be about $200,000,000. Prob- 
ably 25 per cent of this is spent by the food 
industries. According to Kettering (6), 
research is simply the procurement of 
ideas. As much money, as much progress, 
and as much service has been rendered by 
new ideas as by the fabrication of materials. 
Dr. Kettering says that the chief job in 
research in the laboratories of the General 
Motors Corporation is to keep the customer 
reasonably dissatisfied with what he has. 
Values do not exist in material—they exist 
in the minds of the people who buy, and 
every ten years there is a new generation of 
buyers with a fresh point of view and a new 
conception of what they ought to have. 
It is impossible to tell what is going to 
happen. Each year things are done that 
seemed impossible the year before. For 
the individual or the corporation the only 
solution lies in being open-minded and in 
having faith that whatever is within the 
range of the human mind to imagine can 
be done. 


Desirable traits. Now just a word on 


what qualities are required in laboratory 
workers in industry. What I shall say is 
based largely on a short article written 
a dozen years ago by F. C. Whitmore (7). 

In the first place, most employers want 
and expect much more service from the 
laboratory and the laboratory or kitchen 
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employee than from anyone else in the 
organization. One reason for this is that 
the duties of the technical worker are not 
very clearly defined, and the executive 
measures research by the same measuring 
stick as do other departments of his organ- 
ization. But there are things other than 
service that employers want. These may 
be divided into four main divisions: 


1. A person who will fit well into the existing organ- 
ization. Employers do not want a person who 
will cause dissatisfaction or trouble in the exist- 
ing organization. They want boosters, not 
knockers. 

A. He should get along with his superiors. 
The young employee may make the mistake 
of trying too hard to impress his superior. 
He may think that he sees many ways in 
which things can be improved. But the 
employer usually has a good reason for doing 
them in his own way. The young employee 
should wait until he is thoroughly familiar 
with the boss’ viewpoint as well as his own. 

B. He should be able to get along with his 
equals, i.e., his or her fellow workers. He 
should not “get on your nerves.” You may 
be sure that if he worries you, you also worry 
him; the process always works both ways. 
He should be cheerful, friendly and consider- 
ate of others and go a little more than half 
way if necessary to keep on good terms. 

C. He should be able to get along with men under 
him when he comes to have a position higher 
than they. The employer must keep his 
men both busy and satisfied. They must like 
their work. To this end the laboratory or 
kitchen should be well-lighted, heated and 
cheerful. It is surprising what a difference 
it makes in work output if pleasant working 
conditions are provided. 

2. Spiritual qualities include the following: 

A. Loyalty. This quality must be unquestioned. 

B. Industry. It pays to give an honest day’s 
work. 

C. Adaptability. This quality should be de- 
veloped. 

D. Responsibility. Irresponsibility, negligence 
and carelessness should not be tolerated. 

E. Originality. This makes for advancement 
and should be developed. 

3. Technical skill. The young laboratory worker 
should always be trying to develop and improve 
his technical skill. Skills are classified as follows 
in 3 groups, A, B, and C. 
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A. Laboratory work. Sloppy work or dirty 
apparatus must not be tolerated. Neatness 
of person is required. 

B. Library work. To know how to use the 
library is often as important as laboratory 
work. Much time can be wasted in the 
library. It saves much time and makes 
laboratory tasks easier to know the status 
of the problem insofar as the scientific 
literature is concerned. 

C. Reports. Periodic reports are a necessity. 
Few scientific men can write good reports. 
Recording one’s findings and their interpre- 
tation is a part of laboratory or kitchen 
work. These reports may be the basis of 
patent applications. They may likewise be 
useful to others during the progress of the 
work on the problem at hand. 

4. Technical knowledge. Naturally a_ technical 
employee in a food factory should have a reason- 
able amount of subject matter. We have too 
many pure chemists who know no microbiology 
of foods. In the food business, spoilage and 
deterioration problems loom large among labora- 
tory problems. Consumer requirements should 
be reasonably well known. It seems to me that 
a young woman in the food laboratory who has 
a good idea of dietetics and cooking is two jumps 
ahead of her male co-worker. Her vision is 
broader, her appreciation keener. 


Conclusion. I have rambled far afield 
today in discussing the subject your pro- 
gram committee assigned to me. I have 
approached the question of the relationship 
of business to the laboratory and to the 
laboratory worker from several angles. 
I am fully cognizant of the problems of the 
laboratory and of the laboratory worker in 
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both colleges and in industry and that I 
am not going to solve them in this short 
talk. Yet if I have said something which 
is thought-provoking or which you can 
delve into further at your leisure, I will 
feel well repaid; for it is my firm conviction 
that the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is asserting a useful and well- 
directed leadership in the relations between 
food laboratories and business. 
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FEEDING IN STATE INSTITUTIONS 


JANE SEDGWICK 






[E average cost of provisions in 
mental hospitals of the United 
S /i States is 12 cents a patient a 
t.4 day, or 4 cents a meal. At 
present wholesale prices, can a diet ade- 
quate according to our present knowledge of 
nutrition be supplied at this cost? In Cali- 
fornia it was found that from 6} cents to 7} 
cents a meal was necessary to supply an 
adequate menu. From this it would appear 
that the diets in many of our state institu- 
tions supply the lowest level of subsistence 
tolerated by a community. 

In 1938 the cost of food for 500,198 in- 
mates and 63,188 employees in the 174 state 
hospitals in the United States amounted to 
$24,978,297.! This is indeed a tremendous 
business. Is the measure of the efficiency 
or success of this enterprise a low per capita 
cost, or is it the care of the patient? Pa- 
tients in mental hospitals cannot order, 
select, or protest against the type of food 
provided for them, and they have no way 
of supplementing their diet. Some of them 
are housed from 7 to 35 years in one institu- 
tion. It is agreed that a subsistence diet 
is allowable in emergencies, but the year- 
after-year feeding of 500,198 patients is no 
emergency. It should be well planned, 
with knowledge of the principles of nutri- 
tion as the basis for planning. 

Feeding in state institutions is controlled 
by a variety of methods. Some states have 
only one or two hospitals, while others have 
as many as 26 grouped under a centralized 
control which supervises all activities. Six 
states (California, Illinois, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, New York, and Pennsylvania) have 
employed a home economist under varied 


1U. S. Department of Commerce. Census of 
Mental Hospital Patients, 1938. 
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titles, such as supervising dietitian, food 
and textile director, food administrator, nu- 
trition consultant, and state dietitian. 
These positions have developed from the 
need for supervision and as a means of 
accounting to the public, as well as to the 
institution authority, on the propriety and 
necessity for the expenditure of funds for 
food. The care of mental patients has been 
a recognized problem in the United States 
for at least a century. The American Psy- 
chiatric Association was founded in 1842, 
but as yet no accepted standards for the 
feeding and rationing of patients in hos- 
pitals has been set by this body. 
Established usage is one means employed 
to determine the supplies required. Few 
changes occur in institutions over periods 
of years, and it has been my experience to 
find the menus of the Civil War days still 
used in institutions, and even one which 
must have come down from the War of 1812. 
In states that have employed home econo- 
mists for supervision of feeding in institu- 
tions a ration has been developed for use as 
a basis for ordering. Inasmuch as food 
must be contracted for by the month, quar- 
ter, or year, it is necessary to estimate the 
amounts of food required some time in 
advance, and the quarter, or 91 days, 
appears to be generally accepted as con- 
venient. The home economist establishes 
a standard ration for one day and from it 
calculates a quarterly ration. The quanti- 
ties of different types of food and their sub- 
stitutes which this quarterly ration calls 
for are determined, and on this basis a food 
control for the institutions is developed. 
Such a food control is a system of pattern 
menus and rations which assures each insti- 
tution and each unit of an institution a well- 
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balanced and adequate ration. The system 
in California was developed to fit the busi- 
ness methods and accounting procedure 
already established in the state. The posi- 
tion of food administrator was established 
in 1932 by the Department of Finance, and 
the 27,000 inmates of 15 institutions were 
gradually brought into this program of 
rationing. Five years were spent making 
consumption studies and adjusting the 
tentative ration to the procedure of the in- 
stitution so that it would operate smoothly. 
At the end of this five-year period a state 
ration for mental hospitals was set and uni- 
formly put into effect. With it a kitchen 
serving 4,200 at one meal and one serving 
10 persons can alike be operated effectively. 

The ration sets up the quantity of food 
needed. The food is usually supplied 
partly by purchase and partly by local 
production. What will be wanted from the 
dairy, hog ranch, poultry ranch, vegetable 
garden, cannery, orchards, and fruit and 
vegetable drying establishments can all be 
determined in advance on the basis of the 
ration. This is of great assistance in pre- 
venting a surplus production of foods; if a 
shortage occurs in one institution, it can be 
met with surplus from another or with pur- 
chase on the open market. The 500,000 
inmates are not concerned whether an item 
was locally produced or purchased; what 
they are concerned with is the well-balanced 
menu as it appears on the table. 

It is the duty of the food administrator 
to maintain general supervision over the 
food control program, to make studies of the 
food requirements at the various institu- 
tions, to adjust rations, and to determine 
the items of food to be included in a proper 
ration—that is, one which considers the 
caloric and nutritive value and balance of 
the food served to the inmates, as well as 
its price and availability. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the work is corre- 
lating the local food production in an insti- 
tution with the purchased food—determin- 
ing what the season’s canning pack will be 
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and how canned fruits and vegetables shall 
be exchanged between various areas. 

The sanitary inspection of various units 
for handling food requires considerable 
time, as does also the establishment of sani- 
tary methods for the storage of various 
types of food. The inspection of food 
preparation and serving units to determine 
the condition in which the food leaves the 
kitchen and the palatability of the food as 
it is served on the table is another important 
part of any control of feeding. Closely 
related to it are the regulation of the size 
of servings and the study of the amount of 
waste resulting from various types of prepa- 
ration and menus. Yet another interesting 
phase of the work is the study of equipment 
and planning for the large kitchens and also 
for the smaller ward pantries. Where large 
groups of people are served, the opportunity 
to set the requirements for a food prepara- 
tion and service unit and to develop traffic 
lanes and consecutive service without too 
much movement in a kitchen or dining room 
is very gratifying. Since the average “as 
purchased” weight of food per person per 
day is about 44 pounds, the mere handling 
of food for 1,000 persons means the cart- 
age of 2} tons of food. The investigation 
of food machinery and equipment to lessen 
the amount of hard labor required in con- 
nection with food preparation is exceedingly 
interesting. 

Feeding in a large state institution is very 
complicated. There are many dining rooms 
to which food must be delivered with dis- 
patch and accuracy. For example, an 
institution for 1,000 patients would prob- 
ably include: 


10 general wards for patients with a dining room to 
each ward 

4 officers’ residences operated as private family 
homes but drawing on the main kitchen and com- 
missary for supplies 

1 or 2 dining rooms for employees 

1 hospital unit requiring special diets 


Each of these places must be supplied 
with the raw or cooked focds. All except 
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the residences must be supplied with the 
correct amount of food at the right time. 
The time of serving the food to patients 
and employees cannot vary five minutes, or 
it will upset the routine of the entire institu- 
tion. They say that time stops when you 
enter the door of an institution; but the 
gardener, chef, butcher, storekeeper, baker, 
dairyman, and the other people concerned 
with the culinary department run on a 
clocklike schedule. The director of a culi- 
nary department must be a good general; 
everything must come together for prepara- 
tion at the right time and leave for the 
dining rooms at the right time. 

A food control system assists the manager 
of the culinary department to get and main- 
tain a routine without great difficulty. 
With such a system there are few emergen- 
cies except sudden population increases. 
If a population increase is anticipated long 
enough in advance, as with the opening 
of a new ward, it may be provided for on 
the ration basis; every item can be increased 
proportionately and the menu maintained. 

The following list shows a simple analysis 
of the needs of an institution: 


Ration Ration 

for 1 day for 91 days 
Milk group. ... 1.0 pt. 11.5 gals. 
Cereal group ..... 0.45 1b. 41.0 Ibs, 
Fruits and vegetables . 2.0 Ibs. 182.0 “ 
Fats. . 0.1 Ib. Ss > 
Sugars = io ae 16.38 “ 
Protein-rich group......... 0.33 “ 30.03 “ 


In such a ration the milk requirement 
might be calculated as follows: With 1,000 
patients and 100 employees eating at the 
institution, there will be 1,100 persons to 
be served. At 11.5 gallons of milk per 
person, the requirement is 12,650 gallons of 
milk. The local dairy is, say, able to 
supply an average of 115 gallons a day or 
10,450 gallons in three months; but this 
will fluctuate somewhat. Therefore, in 


order to be sure of maintaining the ration, 
it would be necessary to purchase 2,200 
pounds of powdered milk (equivalent to 
2,200 gallons of liquid milk). 
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When the milk supply fluctuates to below 
the average, it is usually desirable to make 
the first substitution for liquid milk in the 
bakery and maintain the daily ward and 
kitchen delivery. The use of powdered 
milk is more easily adjusted in bread and 
cakes than in other items of food, and the 
bakers are usually in the habit of making 
pound-for-gallon adjustments. Thus, if 
the milk is short 15 gallons one day, the 
baker can easily substitute 15 pounds of 
powdered milk and maintain his ration for 
the entire institution. 

A system for the maintenance of an ade- 
quate supply of protein-rich foods is neces- 
sary, as this is one of the largest cost items. 
The food administrator adjusts the quan- 
tities of various types of meat used to the 
ration requirement. Ordinarily the meat 
rations for patients and employees vary 
because the employees receive part of their 
pay in meals and their activities and tastes 
must be given due consideration. Institu- 
tion cooking is improved by the use of meat 
flavors and meats, and it is usually neces- 
sary to double the patient’s allowance of 
meat and more than double the egg allow- 
ance for the employees. 

Protein-rich foods can be simply grouped 
as follows: 


Meats Fish Eggs 
Beef Fresh fish 
Veal Canned fish 
Lamb Salt fish 
Ham 
Fresh pork 
Sausage 
Poultry 


The calculation of the protein-rich food 
allowance is the most complicated of all, 
though the statement of a quarterly ration 
is simple: 


1,000 patients, 30.03 lbs. per person. 30,030 lbs. 
100 employees,60.06 “ “ “ 6,006 “ 
Total quarterly requirement.. 36,036 “ 


The distribution of the protein-rich foods 
may be as follows: 
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1,000 patients, 3.33 doz. eggs...... 3,330 doz. 
100 employees, 15.33 “ “ ...... i.jae * 


Total quarterly requirement.. 4,863 “ 

1,000 patients, 2.76 lbs. fresh fish'.. 2,760 lbs. 
100 employees,5.52 “ “ “2. _ 552 " 
Total quarterly requirement.. 3,312 “ 


Hr 
1,100 persons, 0.15 of a 4-lb. can of salmon’ 165 
cans (660 lbs.) 


The following figures show how the quar- 
terly per person meat equivalent of other 
protein-rich foods is calculated: 


12 eggs = 1} lbs. meat 

1 lb. fresh fish = 1 Ib. meat 

4 lb. canned fish = 1 Ib. fresh meat 

1 Ib. carcass pork = 0.69 Ib. fresh meat 
1 Ib. live poultry = 0.66 Ib. fresh meat 


If 8,000 pounds of carcass pork and 2,000 
pounds of live poultry are available per 
person per quarter from local production, 
the equivalents of protein-rich foods other 
than meats would be as follows: 


7,294 lbs. meat 


4,863 doz. eggs 


3,312 Ibs. fresh fish ae ja" * 
660 Ibs. canned fish = 1,320 “ “ 
8,000 Ibs. carcass pork = 5,430 “ “ 
2,000 Ibs. live poultry = 1,320 “ “ 
Total = 18676 “ “ 


The totai quarterly requirement for pro- 
tein-rich foods is 36,036 pounds. Subtract- 
ing 18,676 pounds from this, we find the 
quantity of other meat to be purchased is 
17,360 pounds. Experience has shown that 
it is desirable to have 85 per cent of this in 
the form of beef and from 6 to 9 per cent 
each in veal and lamb, according to the 
proportion of employees in the institution 
population and the need of variety to main- 
tain palatability. 

The method just described is too com- 
plicated for the average storekeeper, and 
for the sake of simplicity it was found 
necessary for the California state institu- 
tions to have a substitution figure provided 


10.4 lb. served in alternate weeks 
20.4 lb. served once a week 
3 2-oz. portion served once a month 
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for each item in the ration figure. By this 
means, weight adjustments can be easily 
made for any foods selected in the place 
of meat. 

The use of the ration is an excellent 
method of finding weak spots in the feeding 
system. If the baker complains that he 
cannot supply the bread requested, this 
may be due to any one of many causes. 
When the requests for bread increase above 
the allowance set in the ration, it may be 
because the cooking is flavorless and pa- 
tients are resorting to bread in place of the 
necessary protective foods. It has been 
found that the bread ration jumps out of 
reason the minute someone decides to cut 
down on the meat allowance. The way in 
which bread is served or its care in the wards 
may bea factor. The need of a new bread 
cutter may be indicated, as a worn and 
loose cutter frequently tears the bread so 
that much is wasted. A menu which in- 
cludes too many dishes with large amounts 
of gravy and sauces or the use of sirup is 
likely to increase the use of bread. 

A great deal of attention has been given 
to diets for families on relief but not so 
much to the diet of the 500,000 people 
within our nation who are deprived of 
family life and confined to state institutions. 
What they eat and how much is a factor 
in our national food requirements which 
should be more generally considered at all 
times. In the event of war, the adjustment 
of feeding in these institutions will be diffi- 
cult unless there is a rationing system by 
means of which the necessary shifts can be 
safely and easily made. 

If the state institutions throughout the 
United States increased this cost by only 1 
cent a meal a day, their expenditure for food 
would go up $1,825,000 a year. Can state 
institutions serve enough of the protective 
foods for 4 cents a person a meal? This is 
a condition which needs the attention of 
the home economists trained for this work. 
It is apparently an almost untouched field 
and one which offers much room for study. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


O. E. S. SIXTH READER 


SYBIL L. SMITH and GEORGIAN ADAMS 


Once again the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions presents its annual classified list of 
state agricultural experiment station bulle- 
tins, circulars, and mimeographed publica- 
tions of interest to home economists. This 
year the list includes a number of extension 
publications, all of which, however, have 
been prepared by the experiment station 
research workers alone or co-operatively 
with extension specialists to present in 
nontechnical form the results of home 
economics research. 


O. E. S. SIXTH READER 
Food Preservation 


Freezing and Storage of Foods in Freezing Cabi- 
nets and Locker Plants, D. K. TrREssLer and 
C. W. DuBots. N. Y. State Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 690 (1940), 60 pp. 

Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables in Re- 
frigerated Food Lockers, H. L. Seaton and 
R. M. Griswotp. Mich. Exten. Bull. 208 
(1940), chart. 

The Preservation of Fruits and Vegetables in 
Cold Storage Lockers, D. Knowres. N. 
Dak. Agr. Exten. Circ. 169 (1940), 12 pp. 

How to Prepare Fruits and Vegetables for 
Freezer Storage and How to Use Them, H. 
Kraas and S. Wooprurr. Ill. Agr. Exten. 
Circ. 510 (1940), 20 pp. 

Pickles and Relishes, M. C. Prunp. N. Y. 
Agr. Exten. Serv., Cornell Bull. for Home- 
makers 294 Revised (1940), 42 pp. 


Food Preparation 


Preparing and Baking Yellow Sponge Cake at 
Different Altitudes, W. E. Pyke and G. 
Jounson. Colo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Toch. Bull. 
27 (1940), 22 pp. 

Deep Fat Frying at High Altitudes, E. J. 
TutesseN. Wyo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 235 
(1940), 27 pp. 
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Making White and Whole Wheat Bread with 
Three Types of Yeast and Hard Wheat Flour, 
E. J. Taressen. Wyo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
242 (1940), 32 pp. 

The Physical and Chemical Characteristics of 
Lards and Other Fats in Relation to Their 
Culinary Value. III. For Frying Purposes, 
B. Lowe, P. M. Netson, and J. H. BucHANAN. 
Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 279 (1940), 
pp. 879-926. 


Vitamin and Mineral Content of Foods 


Effect of Cooking on the Riboflavin and Vitamin 
B,. Content of Pinto Beans, E. M. Lantz. 
N. Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 268 
(1939), 16 pp. 

The Effect of Winter Storage on the Vitamin 
Content of Cabbage and Onions, H. L. May- 
FIELD and J. E. RicHarpson. Mont. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 379 (1940), 12 pp. 

The Quality and Vitamin Content of Green 
Peas When Cooked or Home-Canned, J. E. 
RicHarpson and H. L. Mayrretp. Mont. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 381 (1940), 19 pp. 

The Carotene Content of Chile, E. M. Lanrz. 
N. Mex. Agr. Expt. Sta. Press Bull. 908 
(1940), 1 p. 

Factors Affecting the Nutritive Value of Foods. 
Ill. The Effect of Variations in Soil and 
Fertilizers on the Mineral and Vitamin Con- 
tent of Cereals, Fruits, and Vegetables, E. N. 
TopHuNTER, M. L. ANpEs, M. BECKMAN, 
E. LeatHaM, E. MEservE, and A. WILSON. 
State Coll. Wash. Nutr. Circ. 5 (1940), 18 pp. 
(mimeo.). 


Food Habits and Nutrition Problems 


The Food Habits and Physical Condition of 
Children in Selected Communities in Maine, 
M. M. Crayton. Me. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
401 (1940), 154 pp. 

Studies in Nutritional Anemia, O. SHEETs and 
M. V. Warp. Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. 
Bull. 26 (1940), 35 pp. 

The Blood Picture in Hemorrhagic Anemia, 
J. M. Letcusenrinc and A. Brester, eé al. 
Minn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 139 (1939), 
109 pp. 
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Some Effects on Animal Nutrition of the Inges- 
tion of Mineral Oil, M. C. SmirH and H. 
Spector. Ariz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
84 (1940), pp. 373-395. 


Family Economics 


The Economic Status of 436 Families of Missouri 
Clerical Workers and Wage Earners, J. V. 
Cotes and L. Hreser. Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Research Bull. 318 (1940), 80 pp. 

What the Farm Woman Can Do to Improve the 
Economic Status of Her Family, D. Dickrns. 
Miss. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 346 (1940), 18 pp. 

Price Variations among Retail Grocery Stores 
of Burlington, Vermont, D. D. NurtTzMan 
and M. Muse. Vt. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
466 (1940), 40 pp. 

Production, Purchase, Sale, and Use of Specified 
Foods on Alabama Farms, B. T. INMAN. 
Ala. Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 81 (1939), 31 pp. 

Sickness and Medical Care among a Rural 
Bituminous Coal-Mining Population of 
Arkansas, I. C. Witson. Ark. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 394 (1940), 44 pp. 

An Analysis of 65 Mississippi Farm and Home 
Account Books, L. Forp and D. Dicxins. 
Miss. Exten. Serv. (1940), 16 pp. (mimeo.). 


The House: Planning, Equipment, and Management 


House Planning Ideas of Oregon Rural Women, 
M. Witson and L. WEtts. Oreg. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 369 (1940), 28 pp. 

A Set of Utensils for the Farm Kitchen, M. 
Witson and H. E. McCuttoucn. Oreg. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Circ. 134 (1940), 31 pp. 

A Study of Electric Roasters, P. B. Potter and 
E. C. Neate. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
325 (1940), 30 pp. 

A Study of Three Methods of Research in Home 
Management, 1. H. Gross, A. Arkin, T. Torpr, 
E. A. Zwemer, and W. D. Baten. Mich. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Tech. Bull. 171 (1940), 19 pp. 

Use of Time in Its Relation to Home Manage- 
ment, J. WARREN. N, Y. Cornell Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 734 (1940), 98 pp. 

Wood Floor Finishes, M. M. Monror. Me. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. (1940), 16 pp. (mimeo.). 


Textile Fabrics 


Textile Fabrics in Relation to Drycleaning, P. 
B. Mack, C. R. Parturps, and F. A. WELLER. 
Pa. State Coll. Bull. 34 (1940), No. 40, 83 pp. 

The Relationship between Price and Certain 
Properties of Percale, D. Savitte. Okla. 
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Agr. Coll. Household Arts Dept. Research 
Publ. No. 1 (1940), 35 pp. (mimeo.). 


Child Development 


Guidance: The Case of Ronald, E. B. Warrne, 
F. M. Dwyer, and E. Junxin. N. Y. Agr. 
Exten. Serv., Cornell Bull. for Homemakers 
418 (1939), 112 pp. 

Working Principles in Child Guidance E. B. 
Warinc. N. Y. Agr. Exten. Serv., Cornell 
Bull. for Homemakers 420 (1939), 24 pp. 


In comparison with the O.E.S. Fifth 
Reader (it appeared on page 95 of the 
JournaL for February 1940), this table 
of contents shows almost the same num- 
ber of titles, 34 as against 33, and very 
little change in distribution as to subject, 
with the exception of publications dealing 
with various phases of family economics, 
of which only 6 are listed against 10 last 
year, and in the vitamin content of foods, 
with an increase of from 3 to 5 titles. At- 
tention is called particularly to several 
timely and useful publications on freezer 
locker storage and to several dealing with 
consumer buying problems. 

As pointed out in previous years, nearly 
all of the publications listed may be ob- 
tained on request from the stations issuing 
them. The annual compilation of projects 
and publications of experiment station 
research, including reports in scientific 
journals as well as station publications, is 
again available as a mimeographed publi- 
cation “Research in Home Economics 
at Land-Grant Institutions, 1940-1941.” 
Progress reports on agricultural experiment 
station research of value to the rural home, 
regardless of the department in which it is 
conducted, appear in the annual “Report 
on the Agricultural Experiment Stations.” 
The report for 1939 is available as a separate 
entitled “Consumer and Home Problems.” 
Both the compilation and the separate 
may be obtained on request from the Office 
of Experiment Stations, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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A SHOPPERS’ CLUB IN A JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


ARELYNE H. ROUSH 


The Shoppers’ Club grew out of a simple 
device used with six-graders. A box was 
provided in which pupils could place per- 
sonal questions on which they wanted help. 
Some of these dealt with choosing Christ- 
mas gifts and brought me my first experi- 
ence in consumer guidance. I worked 
with three girls that first year and tried 
to help them by personal conferences and 
shopping experiences. The next year I 
was teaching seventh-grade social studies. 
My three friends again asked me to help 
them with their Christmas spending, other 
girls became interested, and before I 
knew it a Shoppers’ Club was organized. 

At our introductory meeting, a short 
skit was presented by six girls. Each 
wore articles of clothing that illustrated 
careless buying. Some had shrunk, faded, 
or stretched; others were misfits. This 
was afi amusing proof of the wisdom of 
watching for labels that guarantee quality 
merchandise. After this playlet an invita- 
tion was extended to all seventh-grade 
girls to form a Shoppers’ Club which would 
operate until Christmas vacation. 

The primary purpose behind all this was 
to be of service to the girls during the period 
of holiday purchasing, to make them alert 
to the available facilities for learning about 
merchandise, and to motivate better buy- 
ing habits by performing simple tests at 
our weekly meetings. With this in mind, 
the discussion was steered toward a definite 
purchasing technique which included how 
to deal with salespeople, how to ask for the 
article desired, and how to examine it 
before buying. The girls agreed that they 
dreaded being “high-pressured” into a 
sale just because they were considered 
gullible. After analyzing the situation, 
we concluded that this unpleasant ex- 
perience could be avoided by getting more 
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information about the purchase in advance 
so that they could ask intelligent questions 
with poise and courtesy. Then we talked 
about how to get our money’s worth and 
agreed that buying worthless knickknacks 
for gifts was taboo. This was difficult to 
live up to because girls with small funds 
do most of their shopping in the five-and- 
ten-cent stores, which display numerous 
“dust-catchers.” It was agreed that the 
girls would shop with me in small groups 
as they were ready to buy. When the 
time came, I had to insist on the girls’ 
carefully thinking through their expendi- 
tures before I went with them in order to 
save time in the stores. Four was the 
largest number of girls taken at one time, 
and two was ideal. 

At the second weekly meeting we de- 
cided to have a password which would be 
used for admittance into the meetings. 
We chose “Know it” because it seemed 
appropriate. This added mystery and 
atmosphere to our meetings and probably 
promoted a sense of unity among the 
members. Secrecy and participation are 
two mechanisms that work well at the 
junior high school age. 

The main topic of this meeting was pre- 
paring a budget and building up a concept 
of proportional spending. In doing this 
we found the following questions and sug- 
gestions helpful: 


1. How many gifts will you buy? 

2. How much will you have to spend? 

3. Select the persons on whom you expect to spend 
the most (probably your immediate family). 

4. Make a list of people you wish to buy for and 
divide your funds proportionately among them. 

5. If you belong to a big family you may find it 
wise to buy “blanket” gifts; that is, something 
that several of them can enjoy. 


The girls came to the third meeting with 
their gift lists completed. Our next prob- 
lem was selecting the gifts within the price 
range allotted. Suggestions were ex- 
changed and discussed. Mistakes or prob- 
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lems of other Christmases were uncovered. 
Clever methods, such as buying several 
small gifts, like cosmetics, and combining 
them in a box instead of buying a ready- 
made gift box, were argued pro and con. 
One wise young lady suggested that if we 
had two choices for each person instead of 
one, our financial juggling would be easier. 

Where to buy our gifts was our next 
consideration. Everyone had her favorite 
store, but the majority admitted they all 
“looked” in the five-and-ten-cent store 
anyway. It was decided that all the 
members should scout in the various stores 
and report any special attractions or “good 
buys.” 

The fourth meeting was a peppy one 
devoted to determining what a knickknack 
was and if all such articles were undesirable. 
Our motto was “Buy things that are use- 
ful,” so we set up four simple questions to 
guide us: Can one eat it? Can one wear 
it? Can one use it? Can one have fun 
with it? The answers brought out the 
point that we should buy to fit the re- 
ceiver’s personality and _ habits. This 
seemed especially true in choosing the 
right shade in such things as powder, rouge, 
and lipstick. In addition, certain danger 
spots were brought to our attention. We 
put cheap jewelry and perfume on a 
“don’t buy” list, and cautioned against 
glassware gifts that were not heatproof. 

Sizes held the first piace in the discussion 
at the following meeting. We talked 
about sizes in shirts, slips, dresses, hosiery, 
slippers, pajamas, and any other articles 
in which the girls were interested. One 
small blue-eyed girl innocently asked if 
neckties came in sizes. All this led to 
finding out how these articles were made. 
For example, we found out that the sleeve 
length of a man’s shirt was as important 
to his comfort as the collarband, and that 
the leg length of hosiery must be con- 
sidered as well as the foot size. Then, 
too, we learned how the number of threads 
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determine the weight and what was meant 
by full-fashioned hosiery. 

As handkerchiefs were a popular and 
inexpensive choice of many of the girls, 
they were thoroughly discussed. As Betty 
asked, “Will I give my friend two five-cent 
handkerchiefs or one ten-cent one?” Mak- 
ing that decision involved some reasoning; 
the material, style, presence of sizing, 
treatment of edges, all had to be considered. 
Bedroom slippers and pajamas received 
some attention, too. Last but not least, 
we discussed shades of powder, rouge, and 
lipstick and decided that when possible 
it would be wise to duplicate the shade 
now used by the prospective owner. A 
great deal of interest was expressed in this 
topic because girls of this age are entering 
the stage of sex consciousness. 

Our last business meeting was given over 
to answering a questionnaire prepared by 
the author as a guide to improvement if 
the club functioned another year. From 
it, it was evident that: 


1. The average number of presents given by each 
girl was about six. 

2. The average amount spent by each girl was $1.75. 

3. Two-thirds of the members made some gifts to 
add to those bought. 

4. Five-sevenths of the girls admitted that the ma- 
jority of their gifts were bought at the five-and- 
ten-cent store. 

5. Dad’s gift frequently represented a larger ex- 
penditure than the average and was a source of 
great pride. 

6. The persons hardest to buy for were sisters and 
brothers from 17 to 20 years old and girl friends, 
for whose gifts the price limit was 10 cents. 

7. Every girl expressed a desire to belong to the 
club again next year. 


Some girls suggested that we have more 
meetings or start earlier, and some even 
wished to carry on the club all year. I 
compromised by promising to go shopping 
for special gifts throughout the year and 
closing the club until the next Christmas 
season. 

We closed with a potluck luncheon at the 
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home of one of the girls. Here we brought 
our gifts and wrapped them, after many 
oh’s and ah’s of admiration. Snapshots 
were taken outdoors, games were played, 
and Christmas carols sung indoors. After 
the luncheon an impressive ceremony was 
conducted whereby each member present 
was given a charter membership certificate 
and we said good-by until next Christmas. 

Thus consumer education lived in our 
midst for six weeks. It was lots of fun— 
perhaps you’d like to try it. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE STUDENTS AND 
THE HOME ECONOMICS 
CURRICULUM! 


LYDIA M, WEIHING 


Now that so much emphasis is being 
put on evaluation, the college section of 
the Illinois Home Economics Association 
decided to investigate the reactions of 
college students, both present and former, 
to the home economics curriculum. Two 
hundred and sixty students attending 
nine different colleges and universities 
and 45 graduates of recent years answered 
the detailed questionnaire submitted to 
them, and some of the more significant 
features of the replies are here briefly 
summarized. 

Undergraduates found home economics 
interesting, not too simple for college 
standards, and related to actual living 
conditions. They believed that there was 
some overlapping of basic courses in home 
economics with those of other fields; for 
example, methods in home economics with 
education, physiology with home eco- 
nomics. On the other hand, they saw 
little relation between chemistry and home 


1 The study on which this paper is based was con- 
ducted by a committee composed of Mary Whitlock, 
University of Illinois; Wilma De Lassus, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College; and Lydia Weihing, 
Carthage College, chairman. 
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economics. Forty-four per cent found it 
difficult to see the need for as much basic 
physical science as is required; 20 per cent, 
for as much social science; 30 per cent, for 
as much foreign language and English. 
Since such a large number of students did 
not realize the relation of these subjects to 
home economics, one might expect to find 
many advocating that they be taught 
within the home economics department 
itself; but the majority wanted these 
subjects to remain in the specialized de- 
partments, where they could be taught 
more scientifically, by better qualified 
teachers, and with better equipment. 

Approximately one-tenth of the students 
suggested that the laboratory work be 
reduced, and one-fourth felt that demon- 
strations might replace it, especially in 
home management and in foods. 

One-fifth of the students wanted more 
opportunity to elect courses. They also 
desired certain specialized courses not 
included in the curricula of all colleges, 
such as: child care in the practice house, 
handicrafts, institutional management, ed- 
ucation for marriage, economic manage- 
ment of the household, care of clothing, 
textiles, orientation in home economics, 
nutrition, personality development, house- 
hold physics, and designing. The courses 
which students wished to eliminate in- 
cluded history and civics, education, art 
appreciation, advanced chemistry, and 
tests and measurements. 

Supporting the view that the home 
economics curriculum might be simplified, 
the college students of Illinois made these 
suggestions: less overlapping of courses, 
more survey courses, and less science. 

In reply to questions about the social 
life of the home economics department, 
all but 4 of the 80 students who answered 
felt that the home economics club justified 
its existence, and a goodly number believed 
that an honorary home economics society 
gave the student a worthy desire to excel. 
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Some students raised the objection that the 
clubs tended to segregate students and 
that the organizations were too expensive. 

How did the recent graduates feel about 
these curriculum problems? Of the 45 
who answered the questionnaire, two- 
thirds were either teaching or doing gradu- 
ate work; 9 were married, and of these 4 
had children. 

To a large extent, the reactions of these 
graduates corroborated those of the stu- 
dents. Only two graduates felt that their 
home economics work had not helped them 
with the living problems they met after 
graduation. A number seemed to wish 
they had had more training in certain 
home economics fields, among which were 
mentioned sex problems and marriage, 
homemaking, child care, household textiles, 
textile chemistry, nursing, consumer buy- 
ing, institutional management, adult edu- 
cation, food chemistry, research in nutri- 
tion, craft work, the adolescent girl, 
personality problems. Courses outside the 
home economics field which these graduates 
wished they had had, even if they had not 
directly needed them, included journalism, 
public speaking, history and civics, physio- 
logical chemistry. 

The greatest difference between the 
reactions of the present students and those 
of the graduates was in their attitudes 
toward the sciences and languages. Only 
25 per cent of the graduates thought that 
they had been subjected to too much basic 
physical science, whereas 45 per cent of the 
undergraduates felt thus. Ten per cent 
of the graduates considered the social 
science requirement excessive, as com- 
pared with 20 per cent of the undergradu- 
ates. As to foreign language requirements, 
there was less difference, 25 per cent of the 
graduates and 30 per cent of the under- 
graduates feeling that these were dispro- 
portionately high. Twenty per cent of 
the undergraduates believed that they had 
to take too much English, but none of the 
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graduates considered it excessive. Like the 
students, the graduates wanted the labora- 
tory work decreased and the demonstra- 
tions increased. 

Whereas the present students felt that 
there was duplication only in methods, the 
former students found much overlapping of 
home economics with education, economics, 
and sociology; of dietetics with food chemis- 
try; and of high school with college work in 
home economics. 

The most common suggestions for im- 
proving the curriculum were the establish- 
ment of a practice house and the inclusion 
of more practical work. 


$ 


WHY HOME ECONOMICS STUDENTS 
LEAVE COLLEGE! 


Why students withdraw from college is 
a question of serious concern to all depart- 
ments in which they are enrolled, for both 
administrative and educational reasons. 
Certainly as far as home economics is con- 
cerned it is one on which little definite 
information is available. In one institu- 
tion the home economics division decided 
it would be worth while to review the cases 
of some of its former students who had so 
withdrawn; and because the findings may 
be useful to others, they are briefly sum- 
marized here. For obvious reasons the 
institution prefers to remain anonymous, 
but the facts are published with the full 
approval of the authorities. 

Records of about 500 students who had 
withdrawn from the division over a period 
of five years without completing the re- 
quirements for graduation were studied 
for reasons for withdrawal. Also a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to them in the hope of 
eliciting further information, and about 
280 copies were filled in and returned. 

The questionnaire contained 31 items, 


1 The author of this article has asked to have her 
name withheld. The JourNnat vouches for her pro- 
fessional standing. 
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a third of them dealing with the student’s 
plans and intentions when entering the 
university and the remainder with reasons 
frequently given as important ones in 
voluntary withdrawal from school. If the 
items did not include all the reasons which 
had influenced the women who filled in the 
questionnaires, they were asked to add 
statements representative of their feelings. 

As was expected, these former students 
expressed a kindly feeling toward the school 
and frequently also appreciation of the 
interest shown in them by this study. To 
corroborate the replies, the academic 
records of all who had remained for as 
much as one semester were studied along 
with the data on the questionnaires. The 
data were then tabulated under various 
headings. By this means several rather 
typical situations which contributed to 
withdrawal were revealed. 

Failure in classwork is frequently thought 
to be a very important cause for with- 
drawal. As it happened, the individuals 
who responded to the questionnaire in- 
cluded equal numbers whose _ records 
showed no failures or conditions and those 
with from one to six. The average scholar- 
ship quotient of the former group was only 
slightly lower than the average of other 
students in the division and indeed of the 
university as a whole. In other words, 
half of those who withdrew were able stu- 
dents, who did entirely satisfactory work 
in their courses. To receive failing grades 
or conditions in one or two subjects is 
not uncommon among students who achieve 
reasonably high average standing in most 
of their classwork. Of those who with- 
drew, 20 per cent had received unsatis- 
factory grades in one subject, 10 per cent 
in two, 7 per cent in three, 4 per cent in 
four, and 9 per cent in five or more sub- 
jects. Apparently factors other than failure 
to achieve passing grades operate to 
remove large numbers of students from 
college previous to graduation. 
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The subjects in which failures or con- 
ditions were received were, in order of 
frequency, English, chemistry, foods, cloth- 
ing, physics, social sciences, and miscel- 
laneous courses. The frequency of 
failures or conditions among those who 
did not receive passing grades in all sub- 
jects ranged from 36 per cent in English 
and 28 per cent in first-semester chemistry 
to 11 per cent in social sciences and 4 per 
cent in miscellaneous home economics 
courses. 

Three-fourths of those who entered 
college as freshmen said they intended to 
remain to graduate, 15 per cent intended to 
stay one or two years only, 3 per cent said 
their plans were indefinite from the begin- 
ning, and some intended to return to col- 
lege later. 

More than half the students intended to 
train for some professional work other than 
teaching (dietetics, design, etc.), 20 per 
cent were preparing to teach home eco- 
nomics, and about 30 per cent took home 
economics as part of a general education. 

The records of those who were dis- 
satisfied about their achievements, choice 
of training opportunities, social surround- 
ings, living conditions, opportunities for 
some particular training which they came 
to desire after entering college, and the 
sundry personal experiences which seemed 
difficult to bear at the time were studied 
for possible relation to scholarship achieve- 
ment. No significant difference was found 
between the scholarship index of those who 
appeared to be satisfied and those who 
indicated any dissatisfaction whatsoever. 
The average scholarship indexes both of 
the students who reported dissatisfactions 
which contributed to withdrawal and of 
those who expressed no such feeling are 
alike well above that required for gradua- 
tion. From this it appears that the with- 
drawal of some able students was at least 
remotely conditioned by their own happi- 
ness in their work or their personal rela- 
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tions in school or by the realization that 
they had entered upon a plan of training 
which was of itself not satisfactory to them. 
The importance of expert guidance for such 
students and for encouraging them to par- 
ticipate in planning their own objectives 
becomes more and more obvious. The 
data of this study suggest that in many 
instances difficulties might have been 
lessened or entirely removed had more 
been known about them while the girl was 
in college. 

Almost half the replies gave more than 
one personal reason which the student had 
considered important in her decision to 
withdraw from the university or from the 
school in which she was registered. Forty- 
six per cent indicated one, 22 per cent two, 
22 per cent three or four, and the re- 
mainder from five to nine reasons. Eco- 
nomic difficulties were mentioned by 32 
per cent, dissatisfaction with program or 
courses by 23 per cent, marriage by 21 
per cent, illness of self or of family by 21 
per cent. About one-fifth of those who 
withdrew from the division of home eco- 
nomics found that they were not particu- 
larly interested in the subject and pre- 
ferred to carry on their further education 
in other fields. Eighteen per cent (includ- 
ing several whose average scholarship 
index was high) were discouraged about 
grades, 13 per cent desired courses not 
available at this university, 10 per cent 
removed from the locality or accepted a 
position which removed them from the 
university, and 5 per cent were not in- 
terested in continuing a college education 
further. 

One-fifth of those who co-operated in the 
study sent personal notes with the question- 
naire. None of these add materially to the 
information given on the blanks. Many 
of them do, however, express commenda- 
tion and praise for the school in which 
they studied. A few express criticism and 
desire for specific change. The recom- 
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mendations offered refer chiefly to more 
adequate provision for students who are 
faced with severe economic problems and 
wish to continue in school. Some of those 
who were obliged to leave school because of 
economic distress were among those having 
the highest scholarship indexes. In fact, 
the average scholarship index of all of those 
who indicated economic difficulties is well 
above the figures which represent presum- 
able ability to graduate from college. 
There is no reason to assume that students 
who must leave school because of financial 
problems are also those whose scholarship 
abilities are doubtful. 

Personal reasons given for withdrawal 
include: too great difficulty in adjusting to 
the mass treatment necessary in large 
institutions; the necessity of after-school 
work for pay, which left too little time for 
study; the inflexibility of requirements for 
certificates or degrees in specific fields; 
severe competition from others with better 
training, more experience, or more oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement; the feeling 
that their families were not justified in 
further sacrifice to provide them with an 
education under present economic con- 
ditions; inability to find the stimulating 
experiences they had expected from college 
work; and failure to make satisfactory 
friendships. 

Those addressed had been out of school 
from four months to four years when the 
inquiry reached them. Obviously the lapse 
of time would have some effect on the 
maturity of judgment and also on the 
poignancy of the contributing circum- 
stances. There is no evidence of ill will 
on the part of those who left school with- 
out completing the work they had set out 
to do. There are numerous instances of 
expressions of gratefulness for the oppor- 
tunities enjoyed while in school. Many 
expressed the hope that some of the hurdles 
which were too difficult for them may be 
removed for students who may follow. 
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WHAT CAN WOMEN DO TODAY? 


FLORENCE KERR 


Women the country over are asking, 
“What can we do to help national defense?” 

The answer for the immediate moment 
must be, “Study and know your own com- 
munity. Whatever you are already doing, 
strive to do more of it and do it better. 
Get ready for strenuous programs of ac- 
tion.” Government agencies are working 
vigorously on plans to harness in one co- 
ordinated effort the patriotic will of women 
and men alike to serve their country. In 
the matter of total defense, service as 
citizens, as well as service as soldiers, is a 
necessity. Back behind the outer line of 
defense there must be an inner line of 
defense. This means services in welfare, 
health, research, recreation, education, and 
other fields of social activity. To one or 
more of these fields, every woman and 
otherwise unemployed man in America 
can—and must—contribute his or her part 
toward making, and keeping, the nation 
strong and safe. We can be sure that a 
healthy, well-informed, working people will 
follow the American way of life. And 
valuing the American way of life, regardless 
of any demanded sacrifice, Americans are 
determined to maintain and strengthen the 
principles of their democracy. Everything 
that can be done to keep America the 
best place on earth in which to live, 
should be done. And what is more, it will 
be done. 

Not only government agencies, such as 
the Work Projects Administration, the 
Women’s Bureau and the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
Public Health Service, and the various 
agencies of the Federal Security Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agriculture, 
but women’s clubs and organizations of all 
descriptions are working together on a com- 
prehensive survey of the whole field of 
needed service. They are also working 
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together to help formulate for presentation 
the best plan for carrying on a program of 
home defense. 

Last November the National Advisory 
Committee on W.P.A. Community Service 
Projects, an impartial, independent group 
of leaders from all walks of life, met in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Following this meet- 
ing, Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and a member of the Advisory Committee, 
called a conference in Washington of the 
heads of a number of the largest women’s 
national organizations in the country to 
discuss the needs in the fields of health, 
welfare, recreation, education, and related 
activities, with emphasis on their relation 
to national defense. Invited to attend 
were representatives of such organizations 
as the American Association of University 
Women, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, National Council of Catholic Women, 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, National League 
of Women Voters, National Society of 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
American Federation of Soroptomists 
Clubs, Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, and others. | 

Discussions at this meeting centered 
around the necessity for co-ordination of 
all activities for home defense on local, 
state, and federal levels through one center. 
Everyone agreed that existing agencies 
should be used to the fullest extent and 
that professional standards of work must be 
upheld. 

At the Nashville meeting of the National 
Advisory Committee on W.P.A. Com- 
munity Service Projects, special reports 
were submitted by subcommittees on rural 
activities, public information, inter-agency 
co-operation, and plans and objectives for 
the future. Upon these reports, the Com- 
mittee based its findings. In these findings 
the Committee set forth 
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its belief in a principle held by the American people 
that the crucial factor in the defense of a nation 
against possible foreign aggression is precisely the 
same factor as that needed for achieving the pur- 
poses of a democracy in time of peace. 

This primary factor resides in the character and 
abilities of the people. Any program of national 
defense which disregards the rights and obligations 
of healthful living, productive labor and individual 
development of a people is no defense at all. 


There may be a tendency during the 
current concern over developing adequate 
defense measures to neglect some of the 
primary welfare services, but you cannot 
suspend a way of life while you go out to 
defend it and expect it to be waiting for 
you when you get back. We must not 
make the ‘mistake of thinking we can 
become temporarily totalitarian in order to 
become permanently democratic. 

The professional and service program of 
the W.P.A. is actually building national 
solidarity behind the military lines of de- 
fense, and this makes for a total defense 
program. In 3,000 counties all over the 
country the W.P.A. has a staff of trained 
and experienced workers who can plan 
service projects and help carry them 
through at levels suitable for each com- 
munity. 

Public health, education, recreation, and 
other community service programs all need 
expansion. There are growing needs for 


community service projects around newly 
formed army camps or those under con- 
struction, as well as industrial areas which 
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are growing with overwhelming rapidity 
because of the defense program. 

The women of America, traditionally 
concerned with social welfare in home and 
community, represent a tremendous force 
for the home defense of America. At this 
time the Professional and Service Division 
of the W.P.A. is the only agency that is 
already training women for the important 
tasks that lie ahead. 

Our American women do not want to 
wait for a war situation to give them a 
chance to help their country. They know 
there are home defense jobs to be done in 
every home town in America right now. 
Millions upon millions of American women 
are ready to be “mobilized” in their own 
home towns for a program of action in this 
vital field of home defense. 

We are going to act speedily so as to 
avert losing any of the energy that is 
awaiting leadership and training. We are 
preparing programs for training for home 
defense the millions of American women 
who are waiting for leadership and direc- 
tion. Federal leadership can and must 
provide training opportunities so compre- 
hensive and so broad that every woman 
in every home town in the nation—if she 
desires to do so—can find her place in 
America’s mobilization of women for home 
defense. The women of America are going 
to be trained, organized, and ready for 
services in every urgency and any emer- 
gency which may come. 
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EDITORIAL 


HOME ECONOMISTS AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Home economists in meeting assembled 
at Cleveland last June showed themselves 
very eager to do their part in national de- 
fense. Exactly what special role was likely 
to be assigned them was not so clear. But 
whatever happened, there was no doubt 
that they could do much for “behind the 
lines” defense simply by carrying on their 
regular work, perhaps with more than usual 
determination and with new enthusiasm 
born of the fact that they were in a strategic 
position to improve national health and 
morale by helping to improve personal and 
family life. 

To make sure that nothing of significance 
to home economists “‘broke’’ in the federal 
part of the national defense program with- 
out their knowing it, the executive commit- 
tee of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation appointed a Washington “lookout” 
committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Louise Stanley. If the committee has not 
come out with a program, this is not because 
it hasn’t been on its job but because few 
official plans for the social welfare part of 
total defense have been released. And that, 
in turn, does not mean that the Council of 
National Defense and its Advisory Com- 
mission are not aware of the importance of 
social welfare, but that the even more 
urgent need for armed defense has rightly 
been given precedence. Miss Elliott’s 
statement in the December JourNAL (page 
687) and Mrs. Kerr’s article on page 106 
of this issue prove that federal agencies 
are conscious of their responsibility to the 
home front. 

When the lookout committee made 
its report at the November meeting of the 


executive committee it could not say to the 
home economists, “Hold this or that spe- 
cific position in this or that definitely 
planned campaign.” Instead, it made cer- 
tain general suggestions based on its under- 
standing of what might be expected to 
develop and how home economics could fit 
into this scheme. 

To begin with, it urges the state home 
economics associations to complete the 
emergency registration of all home econo- 
mists against the time when a definite call 
to action comes. It will be a feather in our 
cap if we can then say promptly, “Yes, in 
such and such a place so and so is available 
for your special kind of work.” 

Of course the home economists who regis- 
ter should not be allowed to get the idea 
that they will be called on immediately or 
for some spectacular service. Probably 
when they are needed it will be for rather 
humdrum work which will not be at all 
exciting but which may really be more use- 
ful to the community or the nation than 
some of the services which emphasize smart 
uniforms and much limelight. 

In fact, the excitable sort of volunteering 
which is stimulated by a general emotional 
urge to be doing something supposedly 
patriotic regardless of actual needs and 
conditions, may do more harm than good. 
Maybe one of the first defense jobs of the 
sensible, realistic citizen is to counteract the 
more panicky of these efforts by showing 
where they may lead and what it is that 
really needs doing. In other words, his 
first duty may be to inform himself both 
about national needs and policies and also 
about the welfare of his own community, 
what its weak spots are, what resources it 
has available to help strengthen them, and 
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where his own abilities are likely to prove 
most useful. This will probably show him 
his next duty—to help develop co-operation 
between the various agencies which control 
the resources so that together they can 
render the maximum service. And he must 
remember that co-operation usually means 
that each party has to yield something to 
the others. Such yielding is often unpleas- 
ant, perhaps even a bit unfair, to the 
yielder. He has to decide which he con- 
siders more important: on the one hand, his 
own pride, the prestige of his group, or 
perhaps some pet but not vital theory or 
habit; and on the other hand, the power of 
genuinely concerted effort. We talk a lot 
about our faith in democracy and about 
seeing to it that our nation when it comes 
out of this emergency shall be strong to 
carry on the democratic tradition. What 
we do on community programs for social 
defense may reveal how willing we are to 
put democracy into actual practice. 

Co-operation means unity of purpose; 
and unity, like charity, begins at home. 
Fortunately, in the home economics world 
there are no serious clashes or rifts. But 
since home economists are only human, they 
do occasionally yield to dislikes and dis- 
trusts, sometimes fairly well justified, some- 
times based on little more than prejudice or 
jealousy. In any case, every generous- 
minded person forgets petty personal or 
professional grievances in a time of crisis, 
and members of home economics groups 
will not let minor differences prevent them 
from putting up a strong professional front 
or pulling together when needed. 


$ 


ADAPTING HOME ECONOMICS TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDS 


After reviewing what federal agencies 
were already doing in the “behind the lines” 
part of the total defense program, the look- 
out committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association presented to the execu- 
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tive committee tentative suggestions as to 
ways in which existing home economics 
programs might be modified and new ones 
planned for greater service. The report 
was far from final, and developments may 
occur any day to change the relative impor- 
tance of the different points. Also, each 
state association or community group or 
individual home economics department 
must decide for itself where it shall put its 
major effort. However, despite all uncer- 
tainties and local differences, the commit- 
tee’s suggestions should prevent any home 
economics group from finding itself faced 
with a completely unforeseen situation. 

The report divides its suggestions under 
four heads: 


I. Adjustment of present home economics instruc- 
tion to emergency needs 
II. Community services 
III. Special training for emergency service 
IV. Mobilizing home economists 


I. Adjustment of present home economics 
instruction to emergency needs. The com- 
mittee introduced its suggestions on this 
point as follows: 


It is in the home that individuals will meet many 
problems of adjustment to the changing social and 
economic situations that lie ahead. Home eco- 
nomics teaching must be directed toward developing 
in each home we reach through our teaching, formal 
and informal, and at all levels, continued faith and 
practice in democratic procedures if we are to con- 
tribute to the preservation of democracy. We must 
also direct our teaching to the development of 
physically sound individuals and the building of 
morale. An important step in doing this is to make 
sure that all programs are adapted to the actual 
conditions and needs of the individuals and families 
concerned and that our method of teaching gives 
opportunity for individual growth and expression. 


Among the adjustments suggested were: 


a. Increased emphasis on the simplification of 
housekeeping with the maintenance of good 
standards and wiser teaching of necessary skills 
to meet these standards. 

b. Simple, practical instruction in family financial 
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planning and consumer education geared to meet 

the problems faced in the community. 

c. Development of desirable individual and family 
attitudes as a means to unified democratic family 
life. 

d. Extending to boys and men instruction now of- 
fered to girls and women in areas of home eco- 
nomics which aid in maintaining health and 
physical fitness and in selecting the highest 
standard of living compatible with the income. 
Suggested food budgets for persons in their 
actual circumstances (e.g., “batching,” living 
in co-operative houses, receiving part of their 
food in the form of products from the home farm) 

would be helpful here, as would also consulta- 

tions with competent home economics teachers. 


II. Community services. The introduc- 
tion to the suggestions here reads: 


The community organization section of the Con- 
sumers’ Division of the Council of National Defense 
has asked national organizations to suggest to state 
and local organizations ways in which they can work 
together with state and local councils of defense in 
the study of community needs and the use of local 
resources to meet these needs. Home economists 
may advise in these community studies and co- 
operate in some of the activities. Those with full- 
time jobs may be able to volunteer part time for 
such service, and homemakers may very appro- 
priately contribute such time as they have available. 
Preliminary discussions among trained home econo- 
mists would be useful to clarify points of view. 


As types of community service which 
home economists are qualified to render the 
committee suggests: 


a. Leadership of discussion groups on home eco- 
nomics problems—family relationships, family 
economics (including so-called consumer prob- 
lems), housing, food and nutrition, clothing. 

b. Local sponsorship and educational direction 
of the school lunch. 

c. Promotion of the use of surplus commodities by 
families needing and eligible to receive them. 
This may include demonstration of ways of using 
surplus commodities by students or homemakers 
who have been given special training for this 
work. 

d. Serving on an advisory committee for the feeding 
and recreation of young people in resident youth 
projects, C.C.C. groups, or young employed 

workers housed in groups away from home. 
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. Organizing and directing home consultation cen- 
ters, especially where there is much shifting of 
population groups. 


f. Volunteer service for special work with the 


groups being housed in new housing projects, 
especially in areas crowded by workers in defense 
industries. 


g. Co-operation with citizens’ committees in work 


with the families of drafted men and perhaps 
in advising about remedial work for youths re- 
jected because of disabilities due to malnutrition. 


h. Giving to other professional groups—such as 


grade teachers, nurses, dental workers, social 
workers—certain aspects of home economics 
information and skill which will round out their 
value in community service. 





III. Special training for emergency service. 
Aside from the redirection of present train- 
ing as indicated under I, special training 
courses might be set up, some for college 
home economics students, some in the 
nature of refresher courses for home eco- 
nomics graduates, including both those now 
engaged in professional work and those who 
are homemaking for their own families. 
Still others might be arranged for workers 
in other fields, as suggested under II. 
Home economists might also co-operate in, 
perhaps even instigate, training courses for 
occupations that call for skills and attitudes 
similar to those used in homemaking and 
that may become important in emergency 
situations. Under these the committee 
listed various services, the majority of them 
likely to be particularly important in 
suddenly expanding communities and for 
the most part more closely related to insti- 
tution administration than to individual 
homemaking: 


a. Simple home care of the sick, especially in case 
of epidemics 

b. Services in communities in connection with large- 
scale projects 

. Dormitory or other housing facilities 

Food 

. Laundry 

. Hospitals (including both nurses’ aid and 

laboratory assistance) 
. Recreation centers 
. Day nurseries or other child care centers 
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If these services are to be available when 
needed, local leaders will have to keep in- 
formed of probable developments within 
their locality, calculate how many workers 
of each kind are likely to be called for, and 
determine what kind of training each will 
require and what facilities are already avail- 
able for such training. Home economists 
will wish to make sure that the leadership 
is in competent professional hands. 

IV. Mobilizing home economists. The 
importance which the lookout committee 
places on the national registration of home 
economists was shown on page 108, and the 
presidents of state home economics associa- 
tions have been urged not only to press the 
work but to get the returned registration 
cards classified so that their information 
will be promptly and effectively available. 
It is also suggested that state and local 
leaders study the cards to get ideas as to 
ways in which the home economists can be 
of greatest service. 

In addition, the lookout committee makes 
other suggestions: 


Setting up state, county, and local committees to 
co-ordinate both resources and efforts. 

Interpreting home economics services for all income 
levels, but especially for low-income consumers: 
by news stories, popular articles, bulletins, leaf- 
lets; by radio; and by charts and graphic material 
for window displays. 


In short, find out what needs to be done 
and who can help doit. If and when home 
economics fits into the picture, get your 
home economists to work, whether by 
adjusting their present service, by rendering 
more and new community services, by 
training themselves and others to help, or 
by making the public aware of the value of 
such services. Be sure that the programs 
fit the people for whom they are planned; 
keep them safe by means of competent, pro- 
fessional leadership; don’t worry too much 
about who’s getting the credit. The thing 
is to find the job and get it promptly and 
properly done. 
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OUR WAYSIDE INNS 


We found some very shrewd comments on 
eating places in Bernard DeVoto’s‘ Notes 
from a Wayside Inn” in the September 
Harper’s, and ever since we have been look- 
ing for a chance to share our pleasure with 
JouRNAL readers who did not discover it for 
themselves. Those who did will not mind 
seeing a few bits from it again, and we 
suspect that those who didn’t will be hunt- 
ing up the original. While they are about 
it, they’d better look at other autumn issues 
in which Mr. DeVoto has his say about the 
United States of today as compared with 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

It seems that last summer he made a 
7,500-mile motor pilgrimage nearly across 
the continent, visiting, among others, many 
places which he had formerly known fairly 
well. In his September “Easy Chair” he 
gives his impressions of the food, the drink, 
and the eating places which he met in his 
travels. Almost everywhere he _ noted 
changes since his earlier visits: 


What you find in the badlands and along the trails 
is what you find throughout interior America— 
Cocktail Bars, complete with chromium, neon, red- 
leather upholstery, juke box, and corps of waitresses 
in uniforms by Alice Foote MacDougall. And the 
tearoom costumes of these girls symbolize a funda- 
mental change in the national life. 


One striking difference was the fact that 
all the establishments except the largest 
are now staffed by girls: 


She is frequently from Kappa Kappa Gamma or 
elsewhere in the Panhellenic Union, but more 
often she is unquestionably, even ostentatiously, 
from the campus Y.W.C.A., and in the presence of 
her obvious rectitude an axiom of the American 
folklore crumbles to dust. For three-quarters of a 
century small-town America has wistfully attributed 
sin and glamour to the waitress at the Depot Lunch, 
but her successor at Maw’s Cocktail Bar will 
never provoke slander or even phantasy. She is 
too conspicuously a maiden of severe and elevated 
thoughts, intent, efficient at all things but cocktails, 
a little worried when someone breaks into song but 
willing and able to bounce him if he should not sub- 
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side. She works hard, her embroidered uniform has 
no suggestion of the musical stage, and when busi- 
ness slackens she cultivates her mind. At Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, I saw her working problems 
from a textbook of trigonometry; at Denver she 
was reading Thornton Wilder; at a Wyoming cross- 
roads I had to rap on the bar to disengage her from 
The Living Church. 


In loyalty to home economics we cannot 
entirely pass over Mr. DeVoto’s comments 
on the food itself: 


The food served in restaurants throughout inte- 
rior America is better than I expected it to be, and 
in the far West it is so much better than it was even 
fifteen years ago that the change amounts to a 
revolution.... The little restaurants are clean, 
their food is fresh, and it is prepared with more skill 
and understanding than it was when I lived in these 
parts. The tourist fares satisfactorily nearly every- 
where and can only conclude that there has been a 
corresponding improvement in private eating. 
Apparently this advance is not attributable to the 
women’s magazines or the household columns of the 
daily press, for you do not find the fancy, structure- 
less compositions that obsess them. The plugging 
of “domestic science” departments in high schools 
seems to have been the greatest leverage, the 
spinsters and college girls who operate tearooms 
have helped out by wholesomely showing that 
attractive service is civilized, and the economic 
system has co-operated by distributing fresh vege- 
tables—even in the truck-gardening areas where 
they are grown. 


¢ 
A DINNER AND A YEARBOOK 


An unusual feature has been added to 
the program of the February meeting of 
the Department of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association since the 
preliminary notice was printed on page 691 
of the December JourRNAL. This is a joint 
dinner with the National Society for Curric- 
ulum Study on the evening of February 22, 
and the purpose is to present the yearbook 
Education for Home and Family Living, 
which the two organizations are sponsoring 
jointly. Among the speakers will be the 
co-chairmen of the publication committee, 
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Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Another will 
be Dr. Lawrence Frank, who served as 
consultant to the committee and who wrote 
some of the material; his topic will be 
“Education for Home Life in a Democ- 
racy.” 

Dinner reservations should be made with 
Ethel M. Powell, School Administration 
Building, Atlantic City. The price of the 
dinner is $2.50. It will be held in the 
Ozone Room of the Dennis Hotel, head- 
quarters for the Department. 


t 


HOME ECONOMISTS NEEDED FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced that applications will be ac- 
cepted for various home economics positions 
in the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Applications 
will be accepted at the Commission’s Wash- 
ington office not later than February 17 and 
February 20, 1941, the extra time being 
allowed for applications sent from Colorado 
and states westward. 

For the few higher positions applicants 
will not be required to take a written test, 
but will be rated on their education and 
experience as shown in their applications 
and on corroborative evidence. For other 
positions applicants will be required to 
take a written test. They will also be 
rated on their education and experience. 

Completion of a four-year college course 
is required for all positions. Professional 
experience appropriate to the duties of the 
position applied for is also required. Par- 
tial substitution of certain graduate study 
may be made for this experience. 

Further information and application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Board of U. S. Civil Service Exam- 
iners at any first- or second-class post office 
or from the Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The American and His Food: A History of Food 
Habits in the United States. By RicHarp 
OsBorn Cummincs. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1940, 267 pp., $2.50. 
Readers with widely differing points of view 

will feel indebted to Mr. Cummings for making 

available what we have apparently never had 
before—a systematic yet readable account of 
food habits since 1789 with interesting facts 
and comments on the social and economic con- 

ditions that shaped them. A few of the 15 

chapter headings suggest the way in which the 

subject is presented: “Food on the Farm 

(1789-1840),” “Menus in the City (1789- 

1840),” “Prejudices and Reformers (1830-40),” 

““*And Roast Beef’ (1841-80),” “The Concept 

of ‘Scientific’ Eating (1881-1916),” ““Waging 

a War (1917-29),” “Depression and Nutrition 

(1929-39),” “Federal Feeding Programs 

(1935-40).”’ 


Hawaiian and Pacific Foods: A Cook Book of 
Culinary Customs and Recipes Adapted for 
the American Hostess. By KATHERINE Ba- 
zORE. New York: M. Barrows and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940, 286 pp., $2.50. 

The value of this book to the mainland menu- 
maker appears from the last part of the sub- 
title and from the fact that the author, chair- 
man of the home economics department at the 
University of Hawaii, is thoroughly competent 
to appraise the recipes and do the adaptation. 
Besides this, the part described as “culinary 
customs” really gives an excellent popular 
picture of the dietary habits of the various 
races now found in the islands—Hawaiians, 
Samoans, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Portu- 
guese, and Filipinos. Attractive photographs 
and sketches add to the pleasure and informa- 
tion of the reader. 


A Manual of the Common Contagious Diseases. 
By Puttre Moen Stimson. Third edition. 


Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 

pp., $4. 

A medical and public health manual now 
thoroughly revised to bring it in line with 
current knowledge and practice. 
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Obesity and Leanness. By Huco R. Rony. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1940, 300 pp., 
$3.75. 

Since van Noorden’s classic monograph 
appeared in 1900, progress in endocrinology, 
neurology, intermediary metabolism, cell physi- 
ology, and genetics has destroyed his concep- 
tion of obesity as a disturbance of caloric 
balance. The present volume presents the 
thesis that obesity and primary leanness are 
“disturbances of a homeostatic body weight 
regulatory mechanism” and is addressed to the 
reader with medical knowledge but without 
training in the special fields involved. 


Advances in New York City’s Health. New 
York: Department of Health, 1940, 296 pp., 
free to special organizations and individuals. 
Another example of Dr. Rice’s policy of mak- 

ing his annual report as commissioner of health 
for New York City a readable, “human in- 
terest” story of what his department is doing 
and planning. Besides describing progress in 
1939, this volume reviews developments since 
1934, when the present administration came 
in. Conspicuous points are health protection 
by education rather than merely compulsion; 
co-operation with parents, schools, and other 
agencies in the health education of children; 
and bringing vividly home to the public the 
whys and hows of sanitation, disease preven- 
tion, and provisions for medical care 


Leadership for Rural Life. By Dwicur 
SANDERSON. New York: Association Press, 
1940, 127 pp., $1.25. 

“A simple, brief, well-written manual on 
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discovering and training leaders for rural life. 
It is designed to meet the needs of extension 
workers, rural ministers, educators, social 
workers, and others who are engaged in de- 
veloping programs to meet current and chang- 
ing needs.”’ Dr. Sanderson, professor of rural 
sociology at Cornell University, is well known 
to home economists for his active interest in 
problems of rural family life. 


Planning the Community School. By N. L. 
ENGELHARDT and N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
New York: American Book Company, 1940, 
188 pp., $2.50. 

A contribution to the publishers’ Adult Edu- 
cation Series, this book considers the school as 
the setting for many adult activities and dis- 
cusses its plan, equipment, surroundings, and 
administration in relation to this use. There 
is a chapter on “Home Living Laboratories.” 


Cheltenham Township: A Sociological Analysis 
of a Residential Suburb. By ArtuuR Hos- 
KING Jones. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940, 173 pp., $2. 

The suburb here described is on the out- 
skirts of Pittsburgh. The method used would 
be of interest in connection with a study of 
any similar community. 


Housing for Defense: A Review of the Role of 

Housing in Relation to America’s Defense and 

a Program for Action. The Factual Find- 

ings by Mires L. CoLean; The Program by 

the Houstnc CommitTEE. New York: The 

Twentieth Century Fund, 1940, 198 pp., 

$1.50. 

A careful, authoritative, yet readable account 
of the findings from a special study of the 
housing situation as it has developed in the 
United States since the national defense pro- 
gram was begun in May 1940, together with 
suggestions for meeting the emergency without 
the confusion and waste which resulted from 
the situation during the World War and with- 
out undue lowering of the standards for “‘liv- 
ability” now publicly accepted for low-cost 
housing. 


Units of Work and Centers of Interest in the 
Organization of the Elementary School Cur- 
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riculum. By SapreE GoGcANs. New York: 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1940, 140 pp., $1.60. 

A discussion of some of the points of conflict 
between the educational theory that would 
have the curriculum of the elementary school 
focused on organized subject matter and the 
one that would have it primarily concerned 
with aspects of the child’s own living. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the relation of both 
theories to the aims of education in democracy 
today. 


Vocational and Occupational Guidance. By 
REESE Epwarps. New York: Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1940, 117 pp., $1.50. 
“Describes the general setting of vocational 

and occupational guidance and the economic 
and psychological factors which would affect 
their practical application. It draws attention 
to the social significance of those doctrines and 
suggests that the time is appropriate for their 
wider application.” A somewhat theoretical 
but well-informed discussion likely to widen the 
thinking of many administrators, teachers, 
guidance workers, and thoughtful young men 
and women trying to understand their own 
relations to possible future work. 


Your Best Foot Forward: Social Usage for Young 
Moderns. By Dorotnuy C. Stratton and 
HELEN B. SCHLEMAN. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1940, 264 pp., $2. 

This unusual etiquette book is based on the 
replies which students from nine coeducational 
institutions in different parts of the country 
made to a carefully planned questionnaire, 
supplemented by opinions of college student 
leaders on 59 campuses. In the book itself the 
authors, dean and director of residence halls for 
women at Purdue University, place the em- 
phasis where the replies showed it was most 
needed, treat social usage as a means to the 
end of pleasant intercourse, and (like the stu- 
dents themselves) feel that inthe midst of our 
rapid social change one has to steer one’s 
course between subservience to and disregard 
of conventions. A skillful presentation of the 
material adapts it for class use without lessen- 
ing its interest to the ordinary reader. 
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Modern Marriage: A Handbook for Men. By 
PauL PopeNoe. Second edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 299 
pp., $2.50. 


This completely rewritten version of a well- 
known book (the original edition was reviewed 
at length in the August 1925 JouRNAL) profits 
from the author’s wide experience as director 
of the American Institute of Family Relations 
and from the great increase in our reliable 
information about the subject. As before, it 
aims at the causes rather than the results of 
marriage difficulties and at ways to avoid them 
and to encourage situations that make for 
marital happiness. 


Chart for Happiness. By Hornett Hart. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940, 
198 pp., $2. 

On the principle that understanding and 
diagnosis should precede treatment, Dr. Hart 
here presents a list of feelings or attitudes which 
anyone can check for himself and from which, 
by the use of a carefully worked out scoring 
system, he can arrive at what the author be- 
lieves gives a fair measurement of his satis- 
faction with life. Experience with the chart 
(called a euphorimeter) has shown that the 
analysis it permits may often lead to desirable 
changes in a person’s attitudes. The chart has 
also been found useful to the student of psy- 
chology and social problems. The first part 
of the book is devoted to the value of the device 
to the individual; the second, to its more 
general applications. 


Income Management for Women. By LOUISE 
HOLuIstER Scott. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940, 298 pp., $3. 

The outgrowth of a course given by the 
author at Finch Junior College, this book deals 
with the planning of exp@nditures, money and 
banking, safeguards for the future, and dealings 
in securities. Besides its use in classes, it 
should serve as a convenient reference book on 
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different types of financial institutions, in- 
surance plans, and investments. 


Victory: How Women Won It. By the Na- 
TIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 
CIATION. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940, 174 pp., $1.25. 

“A résumé of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of a century” whose 11 chapters are 
contributed by such women as Mary Foulke 
Morrisson, Mary Gray Peck, Mildred Adams, 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Maud Wood Park, 
Gertrude Foster Brown, Penelope P. B. Huse. 
Historical facts are skillfully summarized in 
the appendixes. One of the latter gives the 
“Directions for Lobbyists” drawn up for use 
in connection with the passage of the 19th 
amendment—practical advice as good today 
as a score of years ago. 


Growing Up with Advertising. By Joseru H. 
AppEL. New York: The Business Bourse, 
1940, 301 pp., $3. 

Thirty-six years’ experience with John 
Wanamaker, acknowledged ‘‘father of modern 
advertising,” and his own close association 
with the “truth in advertising movement” 
enable Mr. Appel to paint an unusually well- 
informed and vivid picture of his subject. 
This combination of autobiography and history 
of retail advertising should make good reading 
for college students and adult study groups. 


Educational Film Catalog, 1940 Supplement to 
the Second Edition, 1939. Compiled by 
Dorortuy E. Coox and Eva RAHBEK-SMITH. 
New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 
1940, 111 pp., $5, including 2 years’ subscrip- 
tion to Educational Film Catalog. 

The increase in films of this kind is shown by 
the fact that to the 2,370 nontheatrical films 
selected for the 1939 list (see JourNaL for 
April 1940) this appendix adds 511. They are 
classified and indexed in the same convenient 
form. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Government in relation to agriculture, E. G. 
NOuRSE. Brookings Inst. Pamphlet 25 
(Nov. 1940) 75 pp. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of a chapter 
appearing in the Institution’s recent publication 
“Government and Economic Life.” The re- 
lationships of government with agriculture 
are traced from the period following the Civil 
War to the present. Of particular interest to 
home economists are the sections dealing with 
surplus disposal, assistance to low-income farm 
families, and rural electrification. 


Security for farm tenants. F.S.A., U. S. 

Dept. Agr. (1940) 13 pp. 

Factors tending toward an increase in farm 
tenancy, the results of our tenancy system, 
and the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937 and other programs leading to farm se- 
curity are discussed in this bulletin. 


New cost of living index for Canada. Labour 
Gazelle 40, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 1079- 
1082. 

A discussion of the construction and com- 
position of the new Canadian cost of living 
index. The latter is based on a survey, con- 
ducted in 1938 and 1939, of family expendi- 
tures of wage earners and low-salaried workers. 


How many farmers do we require? O. V. 
Weuts. Land Policy Rev. 3, No. 5 (Sept. 
1940) pp. 3-7. 

The answer to the question of how many 
farmers we require depends on the assumptions 
made and the goals to be achieved. Those 
set up by the author are: farming on the scale 
that prevails in the Corn Belt; farming on a 
scale that would maintain the largest possible 
farm population; farming that would supply 
agricultural goods to provide an adequate diet 
for domestic consumers; farming that would 
yield incomes adequate to maintain minimum 
physical and cultural standards for the farm 
population. 


Earnings in the women’s and children’s ap- 
parel industry, 1939. Mihly. Labor Rev, 
51, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 901-907. 

Slightly over 15 per cent of all experienced 
workers in the women’s and children’s apparel 
industry were earning less than 30 cents an 
hour in the spring cf 1939. Over 40 per cent 
of the workers in the industry are employed in 
the city and state of New York. Hourly earn- 
ings are presented for different branches of the 
industry, for various occupations, and for 
union and nonunion shops. 


Household employment in New York State, 
1938-39. Mihly. Labor Rev. 51, No. 4 
(Oct. 1940) pp. 907-910. 

This article summarizes, by occupation, the 
48,149 placements of domestics made by the 
New York State Employment Service from 
July 1938 to June 1939. Typical cases are 
cited where it is impossible to interest job 
seekers because of small wages or unsatisfac- 
tory living and working conditions. 


Consumers’ cooperatives, 1939. Mthly. Labor 

Rev. 51, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 926-933. 

At the end of 1939 there were some 4,350 
retail distributive co-operatives with 925,000 
members and sales of $211,653,000. Associa- 
tions providing services of various kinds— 
lodgings, meals, medical care, electricity, etc. 
—numbered about 914 and had a combined 
membership of over 576,000 and a business 
of $5,815,000. The wholesale distributive 
associations providing supplies for the local 
associations had aggregate sales of nearly 
$52,500,000. Data on the 1939 operations of 
various types of co-operatives are given. 


A survey of standards of life of New Zealand 
dairy-farmers, W. T. Doic. (Social Sci- 
ence Research Publication No. 1) New 
Zealand Dept. of Scientific and Ind. Research 
Bull. 75 (1940) 113 pp. 

This bulletin, the first of a series of similar 
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studies dealing with various sections of the 
country, describes the levels of living of 526 
dairy-farm households. No data on income 
are presented; but family composition, ex- 
penditure and consumption patterns, work 
and leisure activities, and housing and house- 
hold equipment are discussed in detail. The 
living conditions of these dairy farmers are 
analyzed in relation to tenure status; size of 
enterprise; age, education, and occupational 
history of the farmer; and whether or not the 
wife works on the farm. 


A memorandum on research in income and 
levels of living in the South, W. H. SEWELL. 
(Social Science Research Council Publication 
No. 3) Okla. A. & M. Coll. Bull. 37, No. 
16 (Nov. 1940) 30 pp. 

This memorandum discusses four aspects of 
research in income and levels of living in the 
South: a theoretical discussion of concepts and 
a development of their interrelationships; a 
critical review of the literature in the field; 
attempts to synthesize the research studies now 
in existence; suggestions as to needed types of 
research in the field and a discussion of ap- 
propriate methods and techniques. To the 
author the most apparent need is for basic 
research on the sociological aspects of family 
life in the South. 


Labels—functionally designed. Printers’ Ink 
Mthly. 41, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) pp. 10-11. 
Today’s approach to label problems is in 

terms of function, meaning utility and service, 

interestingly presented. This article shows 
graphically how this has been accomplished 
by five producers of canned goods. 


A $600,000,000 business with 2,000,000 owners, 
R. Gutes. Printers’ Ink Mthly. 41, No. 
5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 5-8+. 

This article presents the development of 
retail co-operative stores—distribution agen- 
cies under the control of the consumer. Their 
growing success, according to the author, is 
due to the use of business methods and the 
psychological appeal of democratic co-opera- 
tion. The movement has an economic func- 
tion and one that “seems like a good thing to 
have around.” 
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Credit unions—the people’s banks, M. S. 
STEWART. Pub. Affairs Pamphlet 50 (1940) 
31 pp. 

The operation of credit unions and the types 
of organizations are presented in this pamphlet 
based on studies of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and other agencies. The advantages 
and limitations of this source of consumer 
credit are summarized. 


Family income and expenditures: Middle At- 
lantic, North Central and New England 
regions. Part 1. Family income, D. S. 
Martin, D. Monroe, D. S. Brapy, and 
E. Puetps. U.S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 
383 (1940) 259 pp. 

This bulletin, the second in a series on farm 
families, presents data on income and composi- 
tion of the native-white, unbroken families 
studied in eight selected farm sections—513 
families in New England; 2,814 in two farm 
sections in the Middle Atlantic region; and 
3,938 in five farm sections in the North Central 
region. Median incomes of the eligible, non- 
relief families surveyed ranged from $966 in 
Iowa to $1,519 in Illinois. In every analysis 
unit, families with no children had lower 
median incomes than those families with one 
or more children to support. However, per 
capita income of these two-person families 
was above that of other family-type groups in 
all sections. Data on sources of family in- 
come, including value of farm-furnished goods, 
are presented. 


Family income and expenditures, five regions. 
Part 2. Family expenditures, D. Brapy, D. 
Monroe, E. PuHerps, and E. RAINBOTH. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 396 (1940) 
410 pp. 

Part 2 of the report on family income and ex- 
penditures from the Consumer Purchases Study 
describes the consumption patterns of families 
living in 140 villages and 20 small cities in 
different regions of the United States. Pat- 
terns of expenditures for family living classified 
into 15 major categories are analyzed in relation 
to income, family composition, occupation, and 
region. Expenditures for food, housing, house- 
hold operation, and furnishings and equipment 
absorbed from three-fifths to more than three- 
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fourths of total expenditures for families with 
incomes under $1,000; about one-half, in in- 
come classes above $3,000. Families, as a 
group, in income classes under $1,250 and, in 
some analyses units, at levels as high as $1,750, 
ended the year with a net deficit. In the 
upper-income classes, substantial average net 
surpluses were accumulated. 


Technology on the farm: a special report by an 
interbureau committee and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. U. S. Dept. 
Agr. (Aug. 1940) 224 pp. 

The first part of this book outlines the prob- 
lems of technological change in agriculture, 
surveys the most important contributions of 
technology, considers their importance and 
relation to farming and the national welfare, 
and suggests measures of improvement and 
remedy. Of particular interest to the home 
economist is the chapter entitled “Some Sug- 
gested Lines of Action,” in which are dis- 
cussed measures to provide employment and 
security for displaced and underprivileged 
persons, measures to stabilize agricultural 
economic conditions (including measures de- 
signed to increase consumption and demand 
for farm products), and measures to create a 
wider appreciation of rural life. 

The second part discusses in greater detail 
the changes and improvement in agricultural 
practices. In addition to the discussion on 
“Technology in the Farm Home” based chiefly 
on data from the Consumer Purchases Study, 
the chapters on rural electrification and on 
preservation of foods are especially significant 
for JOURNAL readers. 


How professional women spend their money, 
1939, D. Monroe, M. Y. PENNELL, and 
R. RosENWALD. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. 
Home Econ. CM 825 (Dec. 1940) 38 pp. 
{mimeo.]. 
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Spending patterns of professional women, 
as shown by an analysis of the personal account 
books of 83 staff members of the Extension 
Service and the F.S.A. are discussed, with 
emphasis on the use of such data as an aid in 
planning personal finances. Tentative budg- 
ets are presented for four income levels— 
$1,500, $2,000, $2,500, and $3,000. The rela- 
tionship between income and expenditures for 
dress and the distribution of clothing funds at 
seven levels of expense are shown, based on 209 
clothing records. 


1941 agricultural outlook charts: Farm family 
living. Bur. Home Econ. and Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. (Oct. 1940) 33 pp. 
{multilithed]. 

This publication, one in a series of outlook 
chart books for 1941, is a collection of charts, 
with accompanying explanatory text, designed 
to picture the farm family level of living in 
1940 and the anticipated level in 1941. The 
charts are grouped under three general topics: 
income and farm family living, farm family 
financial planning, and prices farm families 
receive and pay. [Individual charts may be 
purchased through the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.] 


The outlook for farm family living, 1941. 
Bur. Home Econ. with co-operation of Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. (Oct. 1940) 
45 pp. [mimeo.]. 

Assuming that the impact of the war abroad 
and the defense program at home will increase 
farm family income and purchasing power in 
1941, this report considers these increases in 
the light of levels of living of farm families in 
1940. The present-day situation, the improve- 
ments needed, and the ways in which such 
improvements may be effected are discussed 
for farm housing; food; clothing; transporta- 
tion and communications; education, reading, 


and recreation; and medical care. 
I. K. 
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FOOD COMPOSITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Nutrition Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Observations on the distribution of vitamin B; 
in some plant families, M. PyKE. Biochem. 
J. 34, No. 3 (March 1940) pp. 330-334. 
This article gives values for the vitamin B; 

content of about 90 items as determined by the 

thiochrome method. The data are classified 
under 4 headings according to the parts of the 
plants from which the samples were taken— 
leaves and tops; roots, bulbs, rhizomes, and 
tubers; seeds and nuts; and fruits. The values 

are expressed as International Units per 100 

grams. Seeds and nuts showed the highest 

content of vitamin B;, the values for the 10 

items analyzed ranging from 38 for Barcelona 

nuts to 340 for Brazil nuts, with 7 of the 10 

being greater than 100. The roots and under- 

ground stems varied greatly in their vitamin B; 

content, the values found for the 18 items of 

this class ranging from 0 for ramsons to 76 for 

Solomon’s-seal. The leaves and tops from the 

13 items examined contained from 15 to 95 I.U. 

per 100 grams, celery tops being the lowest and 

globe artichoke the highest, with 8 values lying 
within the range of from 20 to 40. The fruits 
were, in general, the poorest source of the vita- 

min, the 22 items assayed showing a vitamin B; 

content ranging from 0 for marrow and rose 

hips to 66 for plums, with 15 below 25 in value. 

Some study was made of the variation of the 

vitamin B; content of different samples of the 

same material. The variations found were not 
large. The range for 8 varieties of apples was 
from 6 to 23; for 6 varieties of cauliflower, from 

34 to 57; for 5 varieties of potatoes, from 25 

to 30. The author has compared these values 

with those obtained by other workers using 
biological methods of assay and concludes that 

they agree quite well.—E. R. H. 


Chromatographic identification and biological 
evaluation of carotene from mature soybeans, 
W. C. SHERMAN. Food Research 5, No. 1 
(Jan.—Feb. 1940) pp. 13-22. 

The biologically active carotenoid pigment 
was extracted from the mature seed of 5 varie- 
ties of soya bean and found by chromatographic 


analysis to consist of from 80.0 to 88.8 per cent 
g-carotene and from 2.5 to 11.8 per cent a-caro- 
tene. No cryptoxanthin could be found. Simi- 
lar extracts from yellow maize contained 66 per 
cent cryptoxanthin. Biological tests confirmed 
these results. The rate of growth of rats 
receiving pure 8-carotene was equal to that of 
rats receiving the same amount of carotene in a 
soya bean extract, but was definitely superior 
to that of rats receiving equal amounts of caro- 
tene in yellow maize extracts. A portion of 
this maize carotene was subsequently found to 
be cryptoxanthin, which possesses only half the 
biological activity of carotene. Micrograms 
per 100 grams of alpha and beta carotene calcu- 
lated for the 5 varieties of soybeans varied 
from 2.9 to 20.5 and from 103.9 to 139.2, re- 
spectively.—R. L. M. 


Determination of carotene in fresh and frozen 
vegetables. I. Carotene content of green 
snap beans and sweet corn, W. I. ZrmmMeEr- 
MAN, D. K. TRESSLER, and L. A. MAYNARD. 
Food Research 5, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb. 1940) 
pp. 93-101. 

A modification of Russell, Taylor, and Chi- 
chester’s method for estimating carotene in 
vegetable matter is described. This consists, 
after initial trituration with sand and acetone, 
of heating the acetone solution in order to inac- 
tivate the enzymes capable of catalyzing the 
destruction of carotene. In addition, the light 
petroleum solution from which chlorophyll and 
xanthophyll have been removed is treated with 
diacetone solution to remove pigments other 
than carotene. Estimations thus made have 
shown that a large amount of the pigment in 
yellow sweet corn is not carotene. Results of 
biological tests agree well with those of chemical 
estimations. The discrepancy observed be- 
tween the results of chemical and biological 
estimations of the carotene content of sweet 
corn is thus accounted for. Golden Cross Ban- 
tam sweet corn and green beans contained from 
90 to 110 and from 210 to 220 micrograms of 
carotene per 100 grams, respectively. No 
appreciable loss of carotene was observed as 
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the result of freezing and storing the corn for 
a few months at 0 or —40°F.—R. L. M. 


Vitamin A and D potencies of liver and intes- 
tinal oils of halibut (Hippoglossus hippo- 
glossus), L. I. Pucstey. J. Fish Research 
Bd. of Canada 4, No. 5 (Feb. 1940) pp. 
396-404. 

The vitamin A potency of liver and intes- 
tinal oils of halibut was determined by the 
photocolorimetric method of Dann and Evelyn, 
and the factor 500 was used to convert L values 
thus obtained into blue units per gram. The 
vitamin D potency was determined by the 
method of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, 1934. 
The blue value and vitamin D potency of liver 
and intestinal oil of the halibut increased with 
increase in weight of the fish. The blue values 
of liver oils ranged from 4,500 to 80,000. The 
vitamin D values ranged from 1,100 to 5,200 
International Units per gram and were not 
related to the vitamin A values or to the season. 
The oil from heads and trimmings was very 
low in both vitamins. Intestinal oils were on 
the average twice as rich as liver oils in vita- 
min A and only about one-thirtieth as rich in 
vitamin D.—R. L. M. 


The determination of ascorbic acid in evapo- 
rated milk, powdered milk and powdered 
milk products, W. W. Woessner, C. A. 
Etvenjyem, and H. Scuvuetre. J. Nuér. 20, 
No. 4 (Oct. 10, 1940) pp. 327-338. 

An improved method for determining ascor- 
bic acid in milk and milk products is described. 
The analyses of 41 evaporated milks and 9 
powdered milks are given. The evaporated 
milks had a maximum value of 20.4 milligrams 
of ascorbic acid per liter and a minimum of 
3.8 mg. per liter. The average was 13.2 mg. 
per liter. Solutions of the powdered milk 


products containing 12.5 per cent total solids 
ranged from 1.8 to 14.6 mg. of ascorbic acid 
per liter.—O. E. M. 
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The influence of dietary riboflavin on the con- 
tent of the vitamin in chicken tissue, A. Z. 
Hopson. J. Nuir. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 10, 1940) 
pp. 377-382. 

The effect on the tissues of Single Comb 
White Leghorn chickens of a diet low in ribo- 
flavin containing 1 microgram per gram of dict 
was contrasted with that of a diet high in 
riboflavin containing 4.34 micrograms per gram 
of diet. Tissues of chickens on the riboflavin- 
low diet gave analyses in micrograms per gram 
of fresh tissue as follows: liver 11.2, heart 4.3, 
gizzard 1.3, leg 1.0, breast 0.4; while the tissues 
of chicken on the higher riboflavin diet gave 
liver 32.9, heart 18.4, gizzard 4.1, leg 4.2, and 
breast 0.8.—E. M. H. 


The effect of winter storage on the vitamin con- 
tent of cabbage and onions, H. L. May- 
FIELD and J. E. Ricwarpson. Mont. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 399 (1940) 12 pp. 

The vitamin B; and C content of raw, cooked, 
and stored Danish Ballhead cabbage and 
sweet Spanish onions were studied—vitamin 
B, by biological assay and vitamin C by titra- 
tion with dichlorophenolindophenol. The vita- 
min B, content of the raw cabbage was 28 
International Units per 100 grams, and of the 
cabbage after boiling 21 I.U. per 100 gm. The 
onions tested for vitamin B; had been stored 
for 6 months; they gave values of 11 I.U. per 
100 gm. for the raw material and 13 I.U. per 
100 gm. after boiling. The raw cabbage con- 
tained 63 milligrams of vitamin C per 100 gm. 
This was decreased to 35 mg. per 100 gm. by 
cooking and to 47 mg. per 100 gm. by storage 
for6 months. Various other methods of prepa- 
ration for table use resulted in still lower values. 
The lowest values obtained were 29 mg. per 
100 gm. for raw cabbage and 14 mg. per 100 gm. 
for stored cabbage. The onions contained 12.7 
mg. of vitamin C per 100 gm. when raw and 
6.5 mg. per 100 gm. after cooking. Storage 
had no effect on their vitamin C.—E. R. H. 
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Research project—summer cooling require- 
ments at low relative humidity. Am. Gas. J. 
153, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 68-69. 

The joint committee on summer air condi- 
tioning of the American Gas Association and 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers is making a study of the cooling 
requirements for summer comfort when low 
relative humidities are maintained. Most of 
the work is with relative humidities of about 30 
per cent, but some attention is paid to those 
as low as 15 percent. At 30 per cent relative 
humidity the effective temperature for comfort 
appears to lie between 69° and 71°. It has 
been found that a person is more sensitive to 
cool atmosphere than to warmer conditions. 
The range over which different persons may be 
comfortable on the same day or at which the 
same person may be comfortable on different 
days seems to vary by approximately 2} de- 
grees. The study indicates no unusual sensa- 
tions for air conditions at 30 per cent as com- 
pared with higher relative humidities. There 
are, however, some indications that when the 
relative humidity is reduced to as low as 15 per 
cent slight drying of the lips and outer nasal 
passages is noticeable. 


With Record readers. Architectural Record 88, 

No. 3 (Sept. 1940) p. 14. 

A tornado recently swept Evansville, In- 
diana, passing directly over two rows of new 
houses built to F.H.A. specifications, not one 
of them over eight months old. The only one 
not written off as a total loss was a house con- 
structed of plywood attached to the frame with 
self-bonding glue. Walls, framing members, 
subfloors, and roof sheathing, all “glue-welded,” 
remained an integral piece even in the face of a 
200-mile-an-hour gale. The cost of rehabilita- 
tion was estimated at approximately 10 per 
cent of the original value. 


“too rich.” 


Tenants Bus. Week, No. 579 


(Oct. 5, 1940) pp. 24, 26-27. 

The Chicago Housing Authority has ordered 
652 families to clear out of the Julia Lathrop, 
Jane Addams, and Trumbull Park projects 
because they have become too prosperous to 


live there. The rule is that a family’s income 
must not be more than five times its annual 
C.H.A. rental. The fact that rents were cut 
last spring explains why most of the families 
must vacate. Discontented tenants have 
taken the case to court, but the problem is 
more likely to be solved by the building of addi- 
tional low-cost housing by private enterprise. 
A group of Chicago real estate men have 
announced the largest privately financed resi- 
dential project that the city has seen for some 
years: 131 acres with 650 single homes on 42- 
foot lots, located next door to C.H.A.’s Trum- 
bull Park unit. The houses will be four- and 
five-room brick houses with bath and will sell 
for $4,800 including all public improvements. 
Terms of the 25-year F.H.A.-insured mortgages 
call for $500 down and monthly payments of 
$33, only $5 more than the average monthly 
rental in Trumbull Park. Several of the com- 
pleted houses have already been sold to buyers 
forced to leave the public projects. 


Oil burners tested to standards. Domestic Eng. 

157, No. 4 (Nov. 1940) pp. 40-41. 

Up to October 17, Underwriters Laboratories, 
Chicago, had tested 220 oil burners of 72 manu- 
facturers for compliance with Commercial 
Standard CS75-39. Of these, 109 models have 
been approved, and approval is pending on a 
majority of the remainder. Standard CS75-39 
was created last year to set a quality standard 
for burners installed in F.H.A.-financed houses 
and to gain for the industry increased consumer 
assurance and confidence. 


Savings from insulation in low-cost housing, 
W. H. Punnett. Heating & Ventilating 37, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 31-33. 

During the fall of 1938 the T.V.A. decided to 
make a study of the value of insulated housing. 
All houses of the type selected for the test were 
occupied. Three houses, all occupied, were 
studied—one uninsulated, one with weather- 
stripped doors, and one fully insulated with 
#-inch insulation boards under the floor joists 
and 4-inch mineral wool bats in the walls and 
over the ceiling. At the outset it was estimated 
that the reduction in heat loss with the insula- 
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tion would be 60 per cent, but it turned out to 
be nearer 55 per cent. The cost of the insula- 
tion was $200, but would have been only $113 
if installed at the time the house was built. 
It is estimated that the insulation would pay 
for itself in 2.5 years with electricity at 1 cent 
per kilowatt hour, in 8.6 years with heating by 
oil at 84 cents a gallon, and in 9.5 years with 
heating by coal at $12 a ton. 


How to save money when you build, R. B. 
Wits. House & Garden 78, No. 5 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 43, 56+. 

The average house contains more than 25,000 
parts which must be put together in at least 
400 operations by 15 different construction 
trades. No one of these parts is large in itself, 
and therefore any appreciable saving in the 
cost of a house must be the result of a large 
number of small reductions on various items. A 
summary of available data shows that savings ob- 
tained in this way may run to over 18 per cent 
of the building cost, distributed as follows: partial 
basement, 3 per cent; stock joist lengths, } per 
cent; low ceiling heights, 2 per cent; narrow 
cases, 1 per cent; omission of blinds, 1 per cent; 
simple entrance, 4 per cent; elimination of 
unnecessary doors between some rooms, 1 per 
cent; cheaper closet construction, 1 per cent; 
use of one coat of plaster only, 14 per cent;sim- 
ple trim, 1 per cent; simple cabinet work, 1 per 
cent; simple mantel, 4 per cent; carefully 
planned plumbing, 3 per cent; staining in place 
of painting, 1 per cent; used brick for chimney, 
1 per cent. Saving on heating and wiring is 
not recommended. 


Graded rents, economic rents, subsidy rents, 
etc. Housing Letter [Washington Housing 
Association] 6, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) p. 2. 

In Fort Dupont Dwellings, the Alley Dwell- 
ing Authority of Washington, D. C., will use a 
system of graded rents that meets the require- 
ments of the U. S. Housing Act. The highest 
rents will be on an economic, that is, a “self- 
supporting” level, and will cover all costs, 
including interest, amortization, and city taxes, 
as well as operation and maintenance, but will 
not yield a profit. These rents will be charged 


to families with incomes of $1,441 or more. 
All lower rents will be based on family income, 
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and the lowest will be $11 a month. For each 
$5 increase in the family’s monthly income, the 
rent will rise first $1 a month, then $1.50, and 
finally $2, until the family income justifies a 
self-supporting rent. The difference between 
the lower and the self-supporting rents will be 
met by a subsidy, which will, of course, decrease 
as the rent rises. For the present, 45 per cent 
of the dwellings will be allocated to families 
whose incomes range from $1,200 to $1,320, and 
their rents will range from $25 to $35 a month 
according to size of dwellings; 35 per cent to 
families with incomes of from $901 to $1,200, 
with rents ranging from $17 to $29 a month; 
and 20 per cent to families with incomes of 
from $600 to $900, with rents ranging from $11 
to $19. The U. S. Housing Authority has ap- 
proved this renting plan as an experiment and 
for Washington, D. C., only. [The experiment 
will be watched with interest because there is 
sharp difference of opinion as to whether it is 
more satisfactory to set fixed rents and move 
tenants when their incomes go up or down; or 
to let them stay in the same place, increasing 
or decreasing the rent with changes in their 
income, as will be done in the Fort Dupont 
Dwellings.] 


Housekeeping survey. Housing Mgt. Bull. 3, 

No. 5 (Oct. 14, 1940) p. 4. 

In order to throw some light on the extent 
to which tenants themselves are responsible for 
creating slum conditions, a sampling survey 
was made by trained visiting housekeepers em- 
ployed by the Better Housing League of Cin- 
cinnati, of which Bleecker Marquette is execu- 
tive secretary. The survey indicates that 5 
per cent of the tenants in the congested areas 
canvassed may be classed as bad housekeepers. 
In some cases the bad housekeeping was due to 
income insufficient for ordinary household sup- 
plies, such as soap, brooms, and mops. 


Wood-burning space heaters, L. E. SEELEY and 
F. W. Keator. Mech. Eng. 62, No. 12 
(Dec. 1940) pp. 864-870. 

A study of wood-burning space heaters has 
been undertaken by the Yale School of Engi- 
neering to determine the importance of space 
heaters in general; to make better known the 
farm-forestry project for the rehabilitation of 
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woodlands back to timber-producing areas; and 
to stimulate the interest of engineers and engi- 
neering societies in the problem of wood 
burning. Space heaters are very generally used 
in centrally heated rural homes and in 45 per 
cent of urban dwellings and because of their 
extensive use warrant the highest degree of 
engineering skill; yet almost no scientific studies 
have been made of their construction and opera- 
tion, and improvements possible through mod- 
ern engineering are greatly needed. A wood- 
burning space heater should be so made that 
it will not need refueling oftener than an anthra- 
cite coal heater; should be amenable to auto- 
matic control; should burn both solid fuel and 
gases completely without too much excess air 
(otherwise creosote will form, with attendant 
fire hazard); should be easily refueled, with no 
discharge of smoke and gas into the room; 
should operate efficiently when small fuel wood 
is used; and its ashpan should not need empty- 
ing oftener than once or twice a week. There 
are now on the market one or two heaters that 
attempt to meet these requirements. Thor- 
ough tests of two modern models, one American 
and one European, showed that good efficiency 
may be obtained with long firing periods. 


Health center started in Chicago project. Pub. 

Housing 2, No. 15 (Oct. 8, 1940) p. 2. 

The purpose of the Community Health Cen- 
ter recently opened in the Chicago Housing 
Authority’s Julia C. Lathrop project is to pro- 
vide low-cost medical care to residents of the 
Lathrop homes and the surrounding area who 
may care to avail themselves of the facilities. 
It will at all times enjoy the co-operation of the 
reputable members of the medical profession. 
As conditions warrant, new departments will 
be added (for example, X-ray, dental, eye), 
together with such special equipment as may be 
required. The Center will provide complete 
medical care at low cost, including arrange- 
ments for hospitalization and surgery, and will 
stress low-cost periodical health checkups as 
the most economical way to insure continuing 
good health. 


Cambridge tenants help plan addition to hous- 
ing project. Pub. Housing 2, No. 16 (Oct. 
15, 1940) p. 2. 
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Tenants of New Towne Court, U.S.H.A, 
project in Cambridge (Massachusetts), have 
contributed to the planning of the local Au- 
thority’s new addition to the project. Before 
starting to design the addition the Housing 
Authority circularized all tenants for advice 
and suggestions. Sixty-nine returns were made 
in all, 56 of them within a month. They con- 
tained 373 specific suggestions and comments, 
which are being studied by the architects. 
All the suggestions were offered in a spirit of 
helpfulness and with an obvious interest in 
saving money. 


What kind of housing will these rents buy? 
E. E. Woop. Pub. Housing 2, No. 18 
(Oct. 29, 1940) p. 2. 

The 67 cities of 10,000 population and more 
in up-state New York show wide variations in 
housing conditions, housing needs, and the 
kind of housing which the rent dollar will buy. 
The size of the community exerts a decided 
influence on rents. In general, rents are lower 
in small towns because land is cheaper and 
construction costs are less; but if the small town 
is in the orbit of a large city, its rents usually 
reflect the city’s higher price scale. Whether 
the percentage of substandard housing in the 
community is large or small often depends on 
whether or not it has reached the stage in the 
development of its civic consciousness where it 
will adopt a good building code, fire and health 
and zoning ordinances, and a city plan. If 
these measures are delayed until the period of 
rapid growth is well under way, the city is 
likely to find itself saddled with a burden of 
blight which is hard to get rid of. Communi- 
ties should avoid the mistakes of the World War 
period, when every slum dwelling was filled 
to bursting with workers, and should not let 
the need for defense housing distract them from 
permanent slum clearance and rehousing prob- 
lems. National defense presupposes a national 
future after the emergency has passed. The 
million and a quarter new homes in Britain 
may help to explain the high British morale 
during the war, while the French collapse is 
perhaps connected with the failure to put 
through housing reforms in France. Democ- 
racy and slums cannot permanently live to- 
gether. 
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Wall Street promotes municipal housing. Pub. 
Housing Progress 6, No. 7 (Oct. 1940) p. 3. 
A brochure on “A Social Problem and the 

Remedy—Slum Clearance and Low Rent 
Housing” has just been issued by a Wall Street 
investment firm active in the sale of housing 
securities to the public. The brochure outlines 
the federal-local partnership which makes it 
possible to build the houses and emphasizes the 
fact that they are for low-income families and 
that the completed houses are not competing 
with private enterprise. It is gratifying to 
read in a publication from such a source: “The 
idea that local projects shall be exempt from 
local taxation and that they shall receive fed- 
eral cash contributions during the period when 
their bonds are outstanding may appear social- 
istic in the eyes of some, but it is reasonable to 
appraise public low-rent housing and slum 
clearance projects as no more socialistic than 
public schools, public roads, or public hos- 
pitals.” 


The interest of educators in the housing prob- 
lem. School & Soc. 52, No. 1351 (Nov. 16, 
1940) p. 485. 

The social connotations of good housing con- 
ditions are arousing widespread interest among 
educators. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, through its special committee on the 
secondary school curriculum, recommends that 
some of the material now used in many history 
and civics courses give place to such topics as 
housing, conservation of natural and human 
resources, and community planning. The Na- 
tional Education Association urges that school 
programs include such questions for discussion 
as “What are the effects of housing on people?” 
As part of its official classroom radio project 
the November 15 broadcast “Housing America” 
was brought before school audiences through 
more than a hundred stations. The U. S. 


Housing Authority will soon make available 
for schools and colleges a wealth of material, 
including pamphlets, books, films, and a “pho- 
tographic library” on how to solve the problem 
of housing through the joint action of govern- 
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ment, schools, communities, and individuals. 
The University of Minnesota offers a complete 
program on housing presented by radio. 

Architects reminded of lost role. Stone 61, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 390-392. 

At the recent annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Architects one 
speaker declared that the role of the ‘master 
builder” must be recovered by architects. The 
architect of today has allowed himself to be- 
come merely the designer of things and removed 
himself too far from being the maker. Today 
when a huge building program is being under- 
taken under government auspices, the archi- 
tect’s part is likely to be infinitesimal. The 
engineer and builders are in the front row be- 
cause their work is recognized as essential to 
insure stability. The word “architect” stems 
from the Greek word “architekton,” meaning 
the master worker. It was not until the Ren- 
aissance that the word architect lost this mean- 
ing and the artist-architect emerged to super- 
sede the builder-architect. Because a vital 
problem in all building is that of stability of 
structure, the structural engineer was gradually 
allowed to usurp part of the designing function, 
with consequent loss to the architect of prestige 
if not of usefulness. 
Germany’s after war plans. Stone 61, No. 10 

(Oct. 1940) p. 393. 

Germany has drawn up an elaborate program 
for large-scale construction of new dwellings 
on the restoration of peace. The objectives 
are dual: (1) assisting the nation to adjust 
itself to peacetime conditions by creating new 
employment for industries and large masses of 
workers now engaged in armament production; 
and (2) creating additional dwellings to relieve 
existing housing shortage due to the growth 
of population. The program contemplates the 
construction of six million dwellings over a 
period of ten years, with a wide variety of 
designs including a large proportion of 3- to 
4-room dwellings for larger families. 

M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Across the counter [editorial]. Am. Restaurant 

Mag. 24, No. 11 (Nov. 1940) pp. 6, 8+. 

A résumé of high points of the National 
Restaurant Association convention. A_ re- 
vised, up-to-date Restaurant Code of Stand- 
ards of Correct Practice was adopted. In a 
discussion of human relations it was pointed 
out that not enough attention is paid to the 
fundamental principles of getting along with 
people and that among 100,000 workers sur- 
veyed wages were considered less significant 
than other factors. Features and appli- 
cations of showmanship were discussed, and 
the point was raised that in curb-service opera- 
tion dramatization may be carried further 
than desirable, with emphasis in the wrong 
place. Recommendations were made for work- 
ing out a vocational education program jointly 
by local schools and the restaurant industry. 
A spiral-bound mimeographed transcript of the 
convention is available for $5. 


Employee relations, E. E. WALKER. Bldgs. & 
Bldg. Mgt. 42, No. 12 (Nov. 1940) pp. 22, 64. 
For educating building employees in the 

proper treatment of tenants group meetings 
are recommended. Since skilled labor is 
required in only a few positions, the employees 
may have limitations to overcome which will 
require special training. To obtain a co-opera- 
tive spirit it is wise to educate employees to 
feel that their work is important and necessary 
to the welfare of the organization; also, to fur- 
nish uniforms and sanitary locker rooms, to 
give vacations according to length of service, 
to contact employees on the job, to listen to 
their troubles and suggestions, to show no 
partiality, and to discharge an employee only 
after you have exhausted every means at your 
disposal to find out whether he has received 
fair treatment. 


How to cut operating costs, T. F. EGAN, Jr. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 42, No. 12 (Nov. 1940) 
p. 26. 

The study of operating costs in Philadelphia 
office buildings, carried on annually by the 

Building Managers and Owners Association, 


has become a recognized source of authentic 
information. In 1939 the average cost of 
operation for 34 buildings was $1.39 per square 
foot. Among unit costs are: cleaning, 18.6 
cents; alterations, repairs, and maintenance, 
8.4 cents; heating and ventilating, 7.0 cents. 
In estimating the cost of cleaning, the follow- 
ing rule-of-thumb measurements are useful 
though not absolutely reliable: 1,000 square 
feet of office space cleaned per hour by a 
woman cleaner; one foreman for each 20 or 
25 women; one porter or janitor for each 15,000 
to 20,000 square feet. Sixty double-hung 
windows can be cleaned, 4,000 to 5,000 square 
feet of linoleum waxed, and 1,200 square feet 
of wall surface washed in one 8-hour day 
respectively. Useful suggestions are given, 
such as that a less expensive wax is not eco- 
nomical if cost of additional labor to apply it 
exceeds the difference in purchasing cost; 
an electrician should not be paid to change 
lamps which a helper can attend to; supplying 
too much heat and too hot water is poor 
economy. The use of automatic controls, 
laborsaving equipment, tighter supervision, 
and better scheduling of work should be in- 
vestigated, and operating costs compared with 
those in comparable establishments. 


A study of Venetian blinds, R. B. BEAcH. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mgt. 42, No. 12 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 39-41, 69+. 

In a study of the average maintenance cost 
per Venetian blind for an 8-year period it 
was found that the total cost, including up- 
keep, was $11.44 per blind; the cost per year, 
$1.43. This is approximately twice as great 
as the cost of shades, but the use of metal 
blinds may lower this difference somewhat. 
As compared with the cost of shades plus 
awnings, the cost of blinds is less rather than 
more. Advantages, likes, and dislikes are 
enumerated. 


Colorado’s new hospital for the mentally ill, 
R. C. Taytor. Hospitals 14, No. 11 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 85-88. 

This newly built state institution includes a 
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central kitchen with facilities for the prepara- 
tion of 2,200 patient meals to be served in 
separate buildings in which the number of 
patients is limited by law to 100 each. The 
food is placed on a train of electric food trucks 
which are pulled through the connecting tun- 
nels by an electric tractor. Each truck is 
sent from the tunnel by elevator to the cafe- 
teria, where it becomes part of the cafeteria 
counter. The cafeteria system enables the 
patients to select the kind and amount of 
food they wish and thus cuts down waste. 


Modern pie cost chart, A. Easton. Hotel 
Mgt. 38, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 26-27+. 
This cost chart includes 53 different kinds of 

pie and gives for each the size and production 
cost per unit, the cost of main ingredients per 
unit, and the number, size, and cost of portions 
obtained from each unit. Costs of cheese, 
ice cream, and whipped-cream garnishes are 
also given. 


University and college dining hall operators 
talk shop [editorial]. Hotel Mithly. 48, 
No. 572 (Nov. 1940) pp. 38-39. 

It is estimated that 5,400 students are 
employed in the food service departments of 
the 28 higher education institutions represented 
at the National Restaurant Association con- 
vention. At Michigan State College, students 
receive 21 meals a week in return for 19 hours 
of work. Uniforms are laundered for girls, 
and coats and caps are furnished and laundered 
for boys. Brief résumés were given of dining- 
hall purchasing policies at Notre Dame, of 
food service at Cornell, and of the designing 
and furnishing of the four new residence halls 
at Indiana University. 


Administration of the dietary department, 
M. M. Harrimcron. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 16, No. 7 (Aug.-Sept. 1940) pp. 
621-628. 

The dietary department has three major 
responsibilities—therapeutic, educational, and 
administrative. The therapeutic is concerned 
not only with modifications of the normal 
diet but also with the nutritional status of 
all patients and personnel. Care should be 


taken not to sacrifice nutritional value in order 
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to lessen food costs. The educational re- 
sponsibility extends to patients, nurses, student 
dietitians, interns, and all interested groups 
in the hospital. The administrative responsi- 
bility is concerned with the whole organiza- 
tion of the dietary department. Adequate 
financial management of the department 
includes daily food cost records and food con- 
trol based on scientific purchasing specifica- 
tions and on standardized recipes and portions. 
To reduce the variety of foods prepared, all 
foods served should so far as possible be modi- 
fications of the master menu. Centralization 
of food preparation is desirable, and the service 
of trays from the fewest possible unit kitchens 
eliminates the necessity of keeping food on 
the floors except on written order for a specific 
patient. A planned wage scale and reasonable 
promotion policies furnish a desirable incentive 
to employees. The advantages of centralized 
service are discussed, and further recommenda- 
tions are made for records and methods of 
food cost control. 


Hawaii’s public school cafeterias, C. W. 
Epwarps and F. F. Wynn. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assocn. 16, No. 8 (Oct. 1940) pp. 798-801. 
The major aim of the public school cafe- 

terias in Hawaii is to offer the children an 
adequate and satisfying lunch at the lowest 
possible cost. Evaporated milk drinks are 
served for one or two cents and vegetable soup 
for one cent. In the hope of reducing the con- 
sumption of white rice as a basic food, only 
brown unpolished rice is used. The minimum 
amount of vegetables and fruit to be served 
on a 5-cent hot plate is set at one-third of a 
pound as purchased, and the aim is to raise 
this to one-half a pound per child per meal. 
Vegetables costing more than 5 cents a pound 
are not used. Whole-grain breads are used 
exclusively. About 10 pounds of meat are 
ordinarily used for every 100 servings, and this 
amount is increased when the price is down. 
One pound of butter is used to every 7 pounds 
of bread. One pound of brown unpolished 
rice serves 10 portions. The use of dried 
legumes in place of expensive canned vegetables 
is encouraged. Constant vigilance is neces- 
sary to keep the cafeteria system a nonprofit 
organization. 
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Kitchen equipment, M. M. HArrincTon. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assocn. 16, No. 9 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 910-912. 

The study here summarized was made by a 
committee of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion to show trends in kitchen equipment as 
seen in new or recently remodeled institu- 
tions. It included 30 hospitals, 12 dormitories, 
and 4 lunchrooms. Floor plans of the institu- 
tions and the completed report may be ob- 
tained from the Association’s office. 


Feeding the aged in institutions, M. DE G. 
Bryan. Med. Woman’s J.47, No. 11 (Nov. 
1940) pp. 333-336, 339. 

It has been found that diets for the aged in 
institutions may be low in protective foods. 
This may be due to inadequacies in the meals 
provided or to the dietary difficulties, idio- 
syncrasies, and inabilities of individuals. The 
adequacy of the meals provided may be 
checked by the expenditures. The diet is 
likely to be adequate if from 25 to 30 per cent 
of the total food money is spent for meat, 
fish, and eggs; 19 to 21 per cent for milk; and 
18 to 23 per cent for fruits and vegetables. 
Smaller meals at more frequent intervals may 
be desirable rather than the regular three- 
meal-a-day service and the offering of some 
simple choice at each meal. Special attention 
should be paid to eye and taste appeal because 
of decreased hunger motility of the stomach, 
and every opportunity should be taken to make 
the meal hour a pleasant social occasion. 
Investigations have shown that adult vitality 
can be increased and extended and the period 
of senility deferred and shortened by enriching 
the diet with certain protective elements. 
That the services of a trained dietitian are 
needed is evident. 


Facts on fats and oils, S. Kaye. Mod. Hosp. 

55, No. 2 (Aug. 1940) pp. 94, 96. 

Solid fats are represented by the hydro- 
genated vegetable and animal fats, and liquid 
fats by the vegetable oils, such as corn, cotton- 
seed, peanut, sesame, olive, and soya. For- 
merly compound vegetable shortenings were 
a mixture of about 12 per cent hard hydro- 
genated oil and 88 per cent natural liquid oil. 
Today they have been improved by using a 
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much higher percentage of semihard hydrogen- 
ated oil and less natural liquid oil. An all- 
hydrogenated shortening is an oil that has 
been hydrogenated to the point where it makes 
plastic shortening and is not a compound. 
The creaming quality of an all-hydrogenated 
shortening is superior to that of a compound, 
especially in the presence of water, and it also 
retains moisture for a longer time after a 
cake is baked. As a rule, much more care is 
taken with the all-hydrogenated fats than 
with the others. Oils from different plants 
have individual characteristics. Cottonseed 
oil is produced in the largest quantities; peanut 
oil is one of the finest deep-frying agents but 
is usually higher in price than others; corn oil 
is a good all-purpose oil; and soya bean oil 
is rapidly coming into greater use. Points to 
be considered in connection with deep-fat 
frying are also discussed. 


It’s simple to keep costs, E. M. WINGER. 
Mod. Hosp. 55, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) p. 106, 
The cost accounting system used in Roches- 

ter (New York) General Hospital is a simple 

one that takes less than two hours daily. 

Shown here are the forms used in this easy 

method of keeping account of food costs and 

meals served on each day, together with the 
average meal cost. 


Food service moves swiftly at St. John’s 
Hospital, Springfield, Illinois [editorial]. 
Mod. Hosp. 55, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 
90-92. 

The plan for central service of food at the 
556-bed St. John’s Hospital, here described, 
is considered exceptionally efficient for this 
type of service. The service is designed around 
two conveyor belts (each of which is 30 feet 
long), which move at a speed of 30 feet a 
minute and terminate at automatic tray 
lifts. Trays are served at the rate of 12a 
minute. The fact that both belts go to all four 
floors furnishes a safety factor in operation. 


Waitress training fills need, E. SALisBury. 
Nation’s Schools 26, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 72, 74. 

A class in waitress training was organized 
in the Arizona Vocational School at Phoenix 
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for training local waitresses when it was dis- 
covered that most of the waitresses employed 
at near-by resorts came fromotherstates. The 
class meets four hours daily, five days a week 
for seven weeks. The students are taught 
the different types of service, supplemented by 
some actual experience while in training, and 
receive instruction about personal factors 
necessary for success, legislation that affects 
such work, and ways of obtaining positions in 
this field. 


Care of silver, A. A. Scurpke. Restaurant 
Mgt. 47, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 66, 71. 
The greatest abuse to silverware results from 

improper handling. This can be remedied by 
careful control and supervision. Lime in the 
water causes white spots difficult to remove. 
Tarnish may be aggravated by gas leaks, the 
presence of rubber (as in a rubber mat on the 
floor), or sulfides in cheap paper napkins. 
Tarnish should be removed before burnishing. 
It is practical to use silver polish with the soap 
in burnishing. Much silver is thrown out with 
the garbage, but this can be prevented by 
fitting a one-inch screen over the garbage can. 
Many establishments check their silverware 
by weighing; pieces are figured so many per 
pound, and boxes with net weight marked 
on them are used. For both flatware and hol- 
low ware the annual replacement averages 
about 10 per cent. 


Before you buy chairs [editorial]. Restaurant 
Mgt. 47, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 118, 120. 
Thirty-eight points for the consideration of 

good chair design and construction are listed. 


Depreciation: causes and analysis, A. PORUBEN, 
Jr. School Executive 60, No. 3 (Nov. 1940) 
p. 37. 

Some of the principles of depreciation which 
have proved to be sound in private business 
and are applicable to schools are that: depre- 
ciation is inevitable; the theory that apprecia- 
tion offsets depreciation is unsound; classifi- 
cation and fixed rates need to be set up for 
the differentiating groups of equipment; the 
setting up of reserve funds to replace depre- 
ciated property is not desirable; depreciation 
is an expenditure and should be included in 
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the per capita costs. Causes of depreciation 
are wear and tear through usage, decrepitude, 
obsolescence, inadequacy, and _ contingent 
causes, such as negligence and accidents; the 
simplest formula for calculating depreciation 
is: valuation minus salvage value divided by 
life equals annual depreciation. Reasons for 
considering depreciation in school aecounting 
and authoritative sources for rates are sug- 
gested. 


School for a modern age, H. M. Corninc. 
School Executive 60, No. 3 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 42-45. 

The new Colorado Springs high school is 
ultramodern in design, including an interesting 
cafeteria setup on the third floor over the audi- 
torium. It has windows on three sides and 
three skylights. There is also an adjacent 
court open to the sky but with glassed-in 
sides which can be used as an outdoor lunch- 
room and for other activities. The cafeteria, 
with capacity of 500, has an “island” kitchen 
with two serving areas. It is reached by two 
public stairways and service elevator and 
stairway. 

Glass cleaners, C. A. TyteR. Soap 16, No. 11 
(Nov. 1940) pp. 27-30, 123. 

The success of special glass cleaners has often 
been due to the fact that they are sold with a 
handy spraying device which saves time and 
labor. It is said that water containing a few 
drops of ammonia and used in the same way 
would be equally effective. Ordinarily the 
most successful glass cleaners have some form 
of alcohol as the active ingredient. For or- 
dinary use an alcohol content of 20 per cent 
or higher is considered desirable. The use of 
completely denatured alcohol is avoided be- 
cause of the disagreeable odor. The use of 
isopropyl alcohol is suggested as a substitute 
for the specially denatured alcohol regulated 
by government or for the special solvents “com- 
pletely denatured” by modifications of a 
standard alcohol formula. The best way to 
remove dried protein from glass is to scour it 
with a mild abrasive which will not scratch 
the glass. The use of trisodium phosphate 


and other less common agents is also discussed. 
M. S. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Community health education, I. V. Hiscock. 
Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No. 5 (May 1940) 
pp. 516-522. 

If we are to bridge the gap between available 
scientific knowledge and current practices by 
the promotion of sound health procedures, we 
must enlist the interest and secure the partici- 
pation of all classes of people by concerted 
efforts. The author considers the objectives 
and trends of a program for community health 
education under ten headings: fullness of 
living, family and community, fitness, fore- 
sight, facts, funds and resources, flexibility 
of program and organization, friendliness and 
understanding, fun, and faith.—A. M. 


Problem of dental care in the public health 
program, F. C. Capy. Am. J. Pub. Health 
30, No. 8 (Aug. 1940) pp. 931-934. 

Dental caries is unique among problems in 
public health both because it is a chronic, 
unspectacular disease that does not kill, and 
because it affects the only tissue in the body 
which cannot repair itself. Meager statistics 
show that less than 25 per cent of the popula- 
tion ever get dental service other than occa- 
sional tooth extraction for the relief of pain. 
Most endeavors in the field of public health 
have been confined to the educational phase, 
obviously because it is easiest and costs less 
money. However, it is useless to continue 
extensive campaigns on dental health educa- 
tion and yet provide no means for the correc- 
tion of dental defects. The promotion of 
dental health is a true function of the health 
department. It cannot be met successfully 
by a few practicing dentists. Sparsely settled 
counties could never support financially a den- 
tist, yet there are many in need of dental care. 
Definite public health funds, state or federal, 
must be appropriated.—-E. V. W. 


Medical inspection of school children, H. Herp. 
Brit. Med. J., No. 4140, Supplement No. 
1850 (May 11, 1940) pp. 75-76. 

An act of Parliament of 1907 required educa- 
tion authorities to provide medical inspection 


for elementary school children at entrance, at 
8, and at 12 years of age. This inspection 
included a general nutritional survey of the 
child; examination of heart, lungs, throat, and 
ears; tests of vision and hearing; and a search 
for major and minor orthopedic deformities. 
Dr. Herd recommends that routine inspection 
on entrance to school be retained but that the 
further program of routine inspection be re- 
placed by special inspections of children 
selected as possibly requiring attention. In 
addition, the school doctor should visit the 
schools more frequently, at least once each 
term, and examine all children found at any 
former visit to have any defect or disease and 
in whom there has been found some reason for 
further observation; all children whose growth 
as estimated by height and weight or by any 
other formula derived from measurements 
was unsatisfactory; all children who have been 
absent from school either for a long period or 
for frequent short periods; all children for 
whom teachers or parents request examination 
and advice. The doctor might also observe 
the behavior of children in the playgrounds or 
during a physical training class. The program 
should also include an annual nutritional 
survey, and at certain visits the opportunity 
should be taken to examine all children for 
special conditions, such as enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, spinal curvature, flat feet. 
Vision and hearing should be tested by nurses 
trained for the work, and fuller testing and 
treatment by a doctor would follow at a 
clinic.—E. R. W. 


Development of a health program in the sec- 
ondary school, D. V. Currey and A. G. 
NICOLLE. Can. Pub. Health J. 31, No. 4 
(April 1940) pp. 175-183. 

“Health means a well-developed body, as 
well as a healthy mind and outlook. It also 
involves a responsibility in regard to our own 
health and that of others. This implies health 
attitudes and practices based on authentic 
health knowledge.” The authors present a 
good health program for secondary schools 
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which uses all the professional contributions in 
the community to reach the goal of health 
for all children. “Healthful living then may 
well be the core of the whole school program; 
in no other way can we make sure our young 
people use to the fullest extent, any abilities 
which they possess, and which in the secondary 
school we are trying to develop. Most health 
handicaps are either preventable, or at least 
can be alleviated if we find them early.”—A. M. 


After-care and rehabilitation of the tubercu- 
lous, R. J. Cortrns. Can. Pub. Health J. 
31, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 209-215. 

The question whether rehabilitation should 
take its place in government expenditure 
along with prevention and treatment presents a 
problem that a few years ago was not obvious 
to many people interested in tuberculosis 
control. If any rehabilitation scheme is es- 
tablished, it should center in the sanatorium 
because (1) the sanatorium must determine 
the physical condition of the patient; and (2) 
there must be definite medical guidance in 
retraining and constant medical supervision of 
colonization by a trained staff. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, it is part of a curative job to 
reinstate the greatest possible number of men 
and women in active participation in the 
world’s business who are noninfective and in 
whom tuberculosis is stabilized.—A. M. 


Rehabilitation, W. H. Hatrretp. Can. Pub. 
Health J. 31, No. 5 (May 1940) pp. 216-222. 
Though the need for rehabilitation of the 

handicapped is well established, it still pre- 

sents problems and must be differentiated from 
the general employment problem. Special 
points made by the author are: Voluntary 
financial support in the experimental stage is 
necessary, but for a permanently successful 
program support must come from the state. 
Tuberculosis will not be adequately controlled 
until the after-care problem is satisfactorily 
settled, and this indicates the need for rehabili- 
tation. Other chronic disabilities also deserve 
attention in this regard. Diversional and edu- 
cational occupational therapy and _ voca- 


tional training have a place in community 
welfare but are not directly a part of rehabili- 
It may possibly prove necessary to 


tation. 
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look upon a few types of work as the prerog- 
ative of the physically handicapped. In an 
after-care project certain key individuals are 
indispensable. National leadership should be 
forthcoming in this work.—A. M. 


Preventive medicine in general practice, G. 
Fieminc. Can. Pub. Healih J. 31, No. 8 
(Aug. 1940) pp. 357-361. 

Preventive medicine for both physical and 
mental health is defined as that part of medicine 
which is primarily interested in disease preven- 
tion and health promotion. Up to the pres- 
ent this area has been rather neglected by the 
general practitioners, partly because public 
health, the phase of preventive medicine ap- 
plied on organized community basis, is the legal 
responsibility of official health departments, 
while general practitioners, although interested, 
have no real responsibility. Other reasons 
why this field has been neglected by private 
practice are: (1) the attitude developed by 
the medical student and intern, who deals 
almost entirely with diagnosis and treatment 
of the sick; (2) the problem of fees to the gen- 
eral practitioner in preventive medicine; (3) 
the lack of guidance in maintaining health 
given by the general practitioner; and (4) the 
fact that the type of service demanded by the 
public and therefore supplied by the general 
practitioner has so far been chiefly diagnosis 
and treatment.—A. M. 


Report of the committee on _ resolutions, 
Canadian Public Health Association. Can. 
Pub. Health J. 31, No. 10 (Oct. 1940) pp. 
507-508. 

“Believing that the utmost utilization of the 
trained public health personnel of provincial 
and municipal departments of health should be 
made in order to promote to the maximum 
the health of both the armed forces and the 
entire population” the Canadian Public Health 
Association at its 29th annual meeting adopted 
resolutions to the following effect: that em- 
ployees in war industry be given the advantages 
of regular health supervision at their work, 
analogous in principle to that provided for 
the armed forces; that because white bread 
provides about one-third of the nutritive re- 
quirements of the average Canadian diet and 
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because in the process of milling white flour 
the removal of practically all wheat germ 
results in the loss of the B vitamins, the Do- 
minion government be urged to take steps, 
with the advice of its Council on Nutrition, 
to make good this lack by the addition of wheat 
germ to the flour and not by the addition of 
one or more of the known individual compo- 
nents of vitamin B; that, since the practicality 
of the application of compulsory pasteuriza- 
tion of milk has been demonstrated in small 
urban and rural communities on a province- 
wide basis, all provincial governments be urged 
to enact legislation to apply this protective 
procedure to milk and milk products distrib- 
uted in such communities. 

The Association, through its committee on 
the certification of sanitary inspection, has 
proposed that, to improve the administration 
of public health work, municipal and provincial 
health authorities be urged to appoint only 
certified sanitary inspectors for full-time ap- 
pointments and for part-time appointments 
wherever possible.—A. M. 


Living in Harlem, E. Tarry. Commonweal 
32, No. 23 (Sept. 27, 1940) pp. 462-464. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand negroes 

live in 203 city blocks in Harlem. Although 

there has been much publicity regarding dis- 
graceful housing conditions there, people are 
still living in improperly ventilated buildings 

with inadequate sanitary conveniences. A 

large portion of the estimated 3,000 miles of 

dark halls in New York, the best lighted city 
in the world, is in Harlem; this has a psycho- 
logical effect on people and contributes to 
disease and crime. The negro population in- 
creases more rapidly than the area expands; 
this causes the demand for housing to be greater 

than the supply and results in high rents and a 

tendency of landlords to neglect buildings. 

—E. H. 


Feeding the army, Z. H. GARFIELD. Hygeia 
18, No. 12 (Dec. 1940) pp. 1058-1063, 1117. 
“Give the boy what he likes and what is good 

for him” is the theory of feeding the army now. 

A class of 89 men from the U. S. Army Sixth 

Corps area is now receiving lessons in cooking 

and baking at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. The 
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applicant for this training must pass a rigid 
physical examination and possess a good char- 
acter record. As a trainee he learns something 
of food values and much of food preparation, 
how to cut and cook various meats, how to 
bake bread. He learns that cleanliness is a 
“must” in the army and that he must match 
himself to his surroundings. Waste is not 
allowed. He studies menu planning, and as 
an essential part of his training he learns how 
to prepare food on the field range as well as 
in the post kitchen. The army feeds its men 
excellently on 39 cents a day per man. Meals 
that meet an exacting standard of economy 
combined with health and savoriness are not 
achieved by chance.—D. G. K. 


A study of illness among families in the Eastern 
Health District of Baltimore, J. Downes and 
S.D. Cottrns. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 
18, No. 1 (Jan. 1940) pp. 5-26. 

This study brings out the fact that, as com- 
pared with the general population, migrant 
families show a higher rate of illness from all 
causes, a considerably higher rate of hospital 
sickness, and a higher rate of mortality. It 
also emphasizes that study of the incidence of 
the diseases which tend to become chronic is 
needed in connection with the provision of 
proper and adequate facilities for persons 
suffering from chronic disabling disease.—A. M. 


Mosquitoes kept suppressed on South’s eight 
new lakes. Science News Letter 38, No. 11 
(Sept. 14, 1940), p. 164. 

The eight new lakes formed by the Tennessee 
Valley System presented problems in mos- 
quito control. In co-operative work by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the Bureau of En- 
tomology and the Plant Quarantine Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the Rockefeller Foundation, the following 
steps were found most effective: (1) complete 
clearing away of bushes and other growth at 
water line; (2) varying of the pool level every 
week or ten days; (3) dusting mosquito-infested 
waters with Paris green mixed with soap- 
stone, using a pound of Paris green to the acre 
of water. Approximately 20,000 blood exami- 
nations are made yearly by the public health 
officers from samplings of the Valley popula- 
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tion, and these show that malaria actually 
has been reduced in the area.—C. M. G. 


America builds food defense, E. C. Davis. 
Science News Letter 38, No. 11 (Sept. 14, 
1940) pp. 170-172. 

America’s food defense in 1940 is superior 
to that of 1918. Our foods are abundant and 
varied, and fresh fruits and vegetables are more 
available all the year round. Nutritionists, 
however, cannot overlook the fact that in this 
rich land thousands are malnourished; but 
even with this taken into account the United 
States is still stronger in its food defense than 
in 1918 due to vitamin research, nutrition 
education, widespread interest in protective 
foods, projects such as W.P.A. hot lunches for 
school children, the C.C.C. camps that provide 
good food for physical fitness, use of surplus 
commodities, food stamp plans, increased num- 
ber of vegetable gardens.—C. M. G. 


Public medical service as it is today at state 
and local levels, G. Sturces. Soc. Serv. 
Rev. 14, No. 3 (Sept. 1940) pp. 501-508. 
Fewer people understand the problems of 

public medical service than those of hospital 

or physician service, yet “without a well-or- 
ganized administrative set-up, we cannot hope 
to develop satisfactory and economical tech- 
nical services.’”” The American Public Welfare 
Association has published suggestions for im- 
provements in administration and considers 
that problem No. 1 is “division, overlapping, 
and duplication of governmental authority,” 
which result in confusion, inefficiency, and 
waste; in duplication or more frequently gaps 
in service; in delay in the patient securing 
necessary care; and in lack of continuity of the 
patient’s care. Although it is now often 
impractical to consolidate the administration 
of all tax-supported preventive and curative 
medical services, various plans are already 
successfully operating. These include: the 
development of a co-operative relationship 
among governmental departments providing 
medical care so that they may obtain technical 
supervision through the department of health; 
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“the organization of representatives of govern- 
mental agencies concerned with medical care 
and welfare into an interdepartmental com- 
mittee for joint planning of official programs 
and conference with non-governmental agencies 
and medical professions”; the use of technically 
trained administrators; and the supervision of 
professional work by a qualified member of 
the profession concerned. Expenditures of 
local and state governments for medical care 
are increasing, and extensions through federal 
aid are proposed. “Unless real progress is 
made in coordinating and improving existing 
governmental machinery for medical care 
administration, additional expenditures, how- 
ever great, may not result in an adequate well- 
rounded program for medical care.” —C. M. G. 


Cotton field clinic, J. D. Ratcurrr. Survey 
Graphic 29, No. 9 (Sept. 1940) pp. 464-467. 
On their own initiative a sorority of negro 

college women planned and during five sum- 

mers have managed a cotton field clinic for the 
negro population of the Mississippi Delta. 

“Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the 

U. S. Public Health Service, calls it one of the 

best jobs of volunteer public health work he 

has ever seen.”” Under the leadership of Dr. 

Dorothy Ferebee, negro general practitioner 

in Washington, and with the aid of Dr. R. D. 

Dedwylder, head of Bolivar County’s health 

department, a selected group of workers has 

immunized 14,500 negro children against 
diphtheria and smallpox; treated thousands of 
cases of malaria, syphilis, diseased tonsils, 
dysentery, and other diseases; provided ex- 
pectant mothers and rickety children with 
protective food concentrates, such as vitamins, 
yeast, and dried milk. This year emphasis is 
being put on foods for good nutrition, since 
54 per cent of the children under 12 in one 
county were found suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Foods will be obtained from the Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation, prepared in 
the trailer kitchen of the trailer clinic, and 
served to these people as part of a program to 
teach the use and production of protective 


foods.—C. M. G. 
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MISCELLANY 


Rats and Guinea Pigs in the Classroom. 
Home economics teachers who want to teach 
school children nutrition with the help of animal 
feeding experiments will welcome the new bulle- 
tin “Nutrition Experiments for Classroom 
Teaching: A Handbook for Teachers” by E. 
Neige Todhunter and Mabel Lois Andes. It is 
published by the College of Home Economics, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash- 
ington, and sells at 25 cents a copy. 


What to Eat. A new leaflet prepared in the 
Bureau of Home Economics and published in 
co-operation with other government agencies 
for free distribution bears the title “Eat the 
Right Food to Help You Keep Fit.” It gives 
sensible, practical, authoritative suggestions for 
planning one’s own or the family’s meals in a 
way to meet nutritional needs from ordinary, 
inexpensive food materials. 


Shrimps. Facts about these favorite crus- 
taceans, where they come from, how they are 
caught and canned, and recipes for using them, 
appear in a folder entitled “The Story of 
Shrimp” and distributed by the Shrimp Can- 
ners National Advertising Association, 307 
Balter Building, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Health Leaflets. Attractive, reliable pam- 
phlets recently released by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company include “Three Meals 
a Day,” “Home Safety Quiz,” “A Message of 
Hope about Cancer,” “Appendicitis,” and 
“Rheumatism.” 


Household Employment. The opening para- 
graph of the December Bulletin of the National 
Council on Household Employment announces 
that “The Council is now expanding its services, 
enlarging its Board of Directors, and reaching 
out to enlist the interest and support of addi- 
tional members and friends. This Bulletin, the 
first in a new series, brings you news of what is 
being done toward solving the complex prob- 
lems still confronting us in this field.” The 
pages that follow live up to the promise and 
suggest that the Bulletin will be invaluable to 
all who are concerned with household employ- 


ment. The address of the executive secretary 
is Dr. Amey E. Watson, Haverford, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The A.A.U.W. has made an admirable con- 
tribution in this same field by publishing Alli- 
son Gordon’s ‘What Shall We Do about House- 
hold Employment?” It is a mimeographed 
volume of about 40 pages, with these section 
headings: “Finding the Facts,” “Methods of 
Establishing Standards,” ‘“‘Recognition of Em- 
ployee Problems,” and “Effect of War on 
Household Occupations.” Copies may be 
obtained for 30 cents each from the American 
Association of University Women, 1634 Eye 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


When You Borrow Money. Two new pam- 
phlets discuss the general principles of borrow- 
ing and the usual types of lending agencies. 
The simpler of the two is “Facts You Should 
Know about Borrowing,” which may be ob- 
tained from the Better Business Bureau, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. The other, “Credit 
Unions—the People’s Banks” by Maxwell S. 
Stewart, is Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 50 (see 
page 117); it may be purchased for 10 cents 
from the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


Hosiery. This is the subject of Better Buy- 
manship Bulletin No. 24 of the Household 
Finance Corporation, Chicago. Like others in 
that series, it gives in simple terms and with 
helpful illustrations the facts needed for intelli- 
gent selection. Sample copies are available 
free. 

Commercial Standard CS46-40 is the official 
title of the new standard for hosiery lengths and 
sizes adopted voluntarily by the trade and 
recorded by the National Bureau of Standards, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. It is on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents a copy. 


Buying Dresses and Slips. ‘Women’s 
Dresses and Slips: A Buying Guide”’ by Clarice 
L. Scott is a new free bulletin from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics which supersedes 
the earlier “Quality Guides in Buying Ready- 
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made Dresses.” Its official designation is U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1851. 


Surplus Cotton. The Extension Service of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has issued 
for general distribution an elaborately illus- 
trated pamphlet telling why there is a cotton 
surplus and what can be and is being done to 
lessen it. Several pages are given to the cotton- 
mattress program. 


Distributive Education. Kenneth B. Haas 
is the author of “Distributive Education: Or- 
ganization and Administration,” recently pub- 
lished by the Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education as Bulletin No. 211. Asa 
means of reducing selling costs and promoting 
customer satisfaction he holds that the efficient 
salesperson should be reliably informed as to 
the service qualities of his goods and the satis- 
faction the customer may derive from their use. 


American Council on Education Studies. 
Recent additions to the several series of “Stud- 
ies” published by the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., are: “Deliberative Committee Reports 
in Secondary Education: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography Prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission,” Series I, No. 12; “Films on War 
and American Policy” by Blake Cochran, 
Series II, No. 4; and “Social Competence and 
College Students” by Esther Lloyd-Jones, 
Series VI, No. 3. 


Youth and Education. The November Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation is entitled “What People Think about 
Youth and Education.” In it the Research 
Division of the N.E.A. interprets the data 
obtained in a survey conducted by the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission working in co-operation 
with the American Institute of Public Opinion, 
and attempts to answer such questions as “Has 
Education Improved?”, “Should Youth Dis- 
cuss Issues?”, “Should the Poorer States Be 
Helped?” Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
each from the Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Self-Teaching and Self-Evaluating Devices. 
Clara M. Brown, Hazel M. Hatcher, and col- 
leagues at the University of Minnesota have 
developed three sets of cards or sheets on which 
one may check and score one’s knowledge and 
achievement along a given line. Unit 1 deals 
with “Meal Preparation and Serving Material”; 
Unit II, “Food Check List” and “‘Week’s Meal 
Record”’; and Unit III, “Consumer Buying.” 
Sets of the three units may be purchased for 75 
cents each. No orders are accepted for less 
than 25 copies of a single unit, but quantity 
prices of Units I and III begin at 20 cents for 25, 
and those of Unit II at 10 cents. Address the 
Burgess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


A Guide to Sex Education. Dr. Marion E. 
Kenworthy, Cécile Pilpel, Fritz Redl, Leonard 
Blumgart, Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Floyd Dell, 
Edward L. Sapir, and various members of the 
staff of the Child Study Association have com- 
bined in preparing a 64-page booklet entitled 
“Sex Education: Facts and Attitudes.” It is 
on sale at 35 cents a copy by the Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


University Women and Their Vocations. 
“Factors in the Vocational Choices of Uni- 
versity Women” by Grace S. M. Zorbaugh and 
G. Frederic Kuder is the report of a systematic 
study carried on for several years with women 
students at the Ohio State University. The 
information analyzed was collected by means of 
questionnaires administered every two years, 
and the hope is that the vocational information 
derived from them will help students to make 
“a well-considered choice of the work they will 
do.” The report is distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Bookstore and the price is $1, 
postpaid if remittance accompanies the order. 


Fashion Art Exhibit. The Traphagen School 
of Fashion has a traveling exhibit intended to 
show the training necessary for a career in 
fashion designing and illustrating which is 
adapted to high school, college, club, or museum 
use. For further information write to the 
Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Land-Grant College Association. Margaret 
Fedde, head of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, was elected chairman of the 
home economics section of the Association at 
the annual meeting in Chicago. She is also a 
member of the home economics subcommittee 
on experiment station organization and policy. 

Merger at Teachers College. The trustees 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
announced their decision to merge the Horace 
Mann and Lincoln Schools into one under the 
name “Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College.”” The merger will become effective 
in July 1941, and the program of the new school 
will be in line with the “purposes and spirit” 
of the grants under which the Lincoln School 
has been operated. Elementary grades will 
be housed in the Horace Mann Building, high 
school grades in the Lincoln School Building. 

Sixteenth Negro History Week. To pro- 
mote a fairer understanding of what the Negro 
race has attempted and accomplished, the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History asks that during the week of February 
9 to 16 all citizens consider its contributions to 
life and culture in this and other countries. 
The Association, which was established in 1915, 
has headquarters at 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., and publishes the monthly 
Negro History Bulletin, of which Carter G. 
Woodson is editor. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. 
March 28 and 29 are the dates for the annual 
meeting in Grand Island. Mrs. Bernice Dun- 
lavy, Kearney State Teachers College, is 
president. 

Kearney State Teachers College. To pro- 
mote better health as a means to national 
defense, classes in foods and nutrition are 
stressing adequate diets for low-income groups 
and low-cost school lunches. 


In the A. O. Thomas Demonstration School 
of the College, unused storerooms have been 
converted into an “apartment plan” home 
economics department, consisting of a recep- 
tion or living room, a dinette, and a kitchenette. 

Peru State Teachers College. After the con- 
clave of Kappa Omicron Phi last summer Edna 
Weare and five students from the home eco- 
nomics department spent several weeks visiting 
points of interest in the East. 

University of Nebraska. Dr. Ruth M. 
Leverton has accepted a temporary position as 
associate food economist at the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

Sophie Wakim, who held one of the 
A.H.E.A.’s foreign fellowships for two years, 
has a graduate assistantship in family life at 
the University this year. 

Extension Service. One-day organized agri- 
culture meetings were held in six centers in the 
western part of the state during the first part 
of November for the benefit of those who would 
be unable to attend the all-state meeting. 

To give parents a chance to see their sons’ 
and daughters’ instructors from fields other 
than agriculture and home economics, pro- 
fessors from the economics and political science 
departments of the University of Nebraska 
were invited to speak on “Changing Conditions 
Affecting the Family” and “Democracy and 
the Family” during the organized agriculture 
meetings in Lincoln. A series of round tables 
each day gave opportunity for help on specific 
problems in homemaking. 

Farm Security Administration. Summaries 
of 4,400 annual records of Nebraska farm 
families who are F.S.A. borrowers show an 
average cash cost of family living of $256 and 
an average non-cash use of $240. 

Omaha. Dr. Muriel Brown of the U. S. 
Office of Education spent three days in Omaha 
early in December helping to co-ordinate a 
community program in family life education. 
The conferences were sponsored by the Omaha 
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schools, the University of Omaha, Creighton 
University, and various social agencies. 

Dr. Lucile W. Reynolds of the U. S. Farm 
Credit Administration assisted with a confer- 
ence held in Omaha on December 19 and 20 
for women from the agricultural extension serv- 
ice and supervisors of vocational homemaking 
in the four states of this area. 


NEVADA 


Nevada Home Economics Association. To 
celebrate the Association’s second birthday a 
dinner meeting was arranged on October 15. 
A novel feature of this was a birthday cake 
which sang “Happy Birthday,” a gift of Mrs. 
A. C. Parmeter. Following the election of 
officers and reports, Mrs. Beverly Reis, an 
interior decorator, gave an illustrated talk. 

University of Nevada. During Homecoming 
Week the home economics faculty entertained 
50 home economics alumnae at a_ buffet 
luncheon. Some of the graduates came several 
hundred miles to attend. 

W.P.A. Nursery Schools. Mrs. Louise 
Springer, formerly of the University of Nevada 
staff, is state supervisor of W.P.A. nursery 
schools. Through her efforts when the new 
grade school was built at Sparks, nursery 
school facilities were provided for, including a 
modern kitchen, toilet facilities, and a sleep- 
ing room for the children. Several of the 
nursery schools throughout the state have 
been turned into play schools, including those 
for Indian children near Reno. Reno also 
has a co-operative nursery school which Mrs. 
Springer helped organize three years ago and 
to which students studying child development 
at the University of Nevada go to observe. 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
On September 16 Marion Butters, president, 
called a meeting at Schrafft’s Tearoom in 
Newark of officers and committee chairmen 
to talk over the work of the year. 

On October 14, 75 members attended a meet- 
ing at the new Senior High School in Bayonne 
at which Margaret Kelly, an instructor there, 
was hostess. The guests were conducted 
through the school by members of the senior 
class and at six o’clock sat down to a delicious 
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dinner in the cafeteria. The after-dinner pro- 
gram included vocal and instrumental music 
by students of the school, a report on the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council by Inez La 
Bossier, and a demonstration on “How the 
Government Grades Canned Foods” by H. S. 
Slamp of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

“Home Economics Meets the Challenge” 
was the theme of the November 9 meeting of 
the Association, held in Atlantic City as part 
of the 86th annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers Association. About 200 
home economics teachers attended the 
luncheon in the Ozone Room of the Dennis 
Hotel. Speakers at the afternoon program 
were Dr. Lela E. Booher of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics; Loda Mae Davis of the 
Civic Groups Section of the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense; and 
Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Extension Short Course. A short course in 
social development with “Social and Economic 
Problems Affecting Our American Homes” as 
its theme was sponsored at the New Jersey 
State College of Agriculture, New Brunswick, 
from October 29 to 31 by the New Jersey 
Extension Service under the direction of Mrs. 
Marion F. McDowell and Phyllis B. Davis, 
specialists in child development and family 
relations. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Fundamental principles in understanding our- 
selves and others were discussed by Dr. Agnes 
True of Texas Technological College, guest 
speaker at the state meeting of the Association 
in Santa Fe on October 25. 

New officers this year are: president, Lillian 
Sloan; vice-president, Mary Lee Hawk; and 
treasurer, Aubrey Reid. 

New Mexico Experiment Station. Sybil L. 
Smith of the U. S. Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions was an October visitor. 

Extension Service. ‘New Developments in 
Agriculture and Home Economics” was the 
theme of the annual extension conference from 
December 9 to 14 on the State College campus. 

The state mattress-making program began in 
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December in Chaves and Eddy Counties under 
the supervision of Veda Strong, home manage- 
ment specialist, and Ernest Lyckman, handi- 
craft specialist, who visited the counties and 
gave mattress-making demonstrations. The 
program is soon to be extended to all counties 
in New Mexico. 

Margarette Moore has replaced Mary Ellen 
Chamberlin as home demonstration agent in 
Union County, and Emmarie Perce has gone to 
Grant County to replace Genevieve Soper, 
resigned. 

Nutrition Council. A State Nutrition Coun- 
cil was organized in October to correlate the 
present nutrition work of various agencies. 
The following are represented in the Council: 
Experiment Station, Extension Service, F.S.A., 
vocational home economics education, De- 
partment of Public Health, W.P.A., Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New Mexico colleges 
and universities, N.Y.A., and dietitians. 
Edith Lantz of the Experiment Station staff is 
chairman; Christine Heller of the Department 
of Public Health, vice-chairman; and Frances 
Hodges, district F.S.A. supervisor, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Council will co-operate in any way 
possible with the State Defense Council re- 
cently appointed by President Hugh M. Milton 
of New Mexico State College. Home eco- 
nomics workers included on the latter are: 
Edith Lantz, chairman; Margaret O’Loughlin 
of the State College home economics depart- 
ment; and Helen D. Crandall, state home agent 
of the Extension Service. 


NEW YORK 


New York Home Economics Association. 
At least one meeting has been held in each of 
the Association’s 5 districts this fall and several 
have been held in some districts. 

New York State Vocational Association. A 
full program for home economists was planned 
at the Syracuse meeting on December 27 and 
28. One of the speakers was Dr. Jessie Coles, 
visiting professor at New York University. 

Aid to the Red Cross. The home economics 
departments of the colleges in the state are 
busily engaged in aiding with the Red Cross 
program. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. At 
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the opening session of the A.D.A. convention 
in New York City in October, Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose was presented with an honorary 
membership in the Association. 

During October and November Dr. Ben- 
jamin R. Andrews spoke before the Oklahoma 
and Florida Home Economics Associations, a 
parent-teacher association in Pennsylvania, and 
a forum at Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
during the Christmas holidays, as chairman of 
the home economics section of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, he was 
in charge of a home economics program in 
Havana, Cuba. 

National Youth Administration. Margaret 
Prentice, formerly of the State Agricultural 
School at Cobleskill, has been appointed super- 
visor of the new state N.Y.A. program in home 
economics. 

Syracuse. The Syracuse Museum, widely 
known for its annual National Ceramic Ex- 
hibition, is installing the “Living Kitchen” 
designed by Allmon Fordyce for the ‘‘America 
at Home” building at the New York World’s 
Fair. This is the first time that an art museum 
has installed a usable kitchen in an exhibit 
gallery. Edith Barber, food editor of the New 
York Sun, who cooked the first meal in this 
kitchen at its World’s Fair opening, is sched- 
uled to be the guest of honor and speaker at 
the opening in Syracuse. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting of the Association at the 
Lord Nelson Hotel in Halifax on October 18 
and 19 began with a tea at the Robert Simpson 
Company on Friday afternoon. At the busi- 
ness meeting on Saturday morning it was re- 
gretfully decided that, because the present 
rate of exchange puts an increased financial 
burden on the Association, its affiliation with 
the American Home Economics Association 
should be discontinued. (However, the 
A.H.E.A. is keeping the N.S.H.E.A. on the 
1940-41 list.] 

The student clubs held a stimulating meeting 
during the morning. 

Fifty persons were present at the luncheon 
at which Dr. H. L. Stewart of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity was guest speaker. 
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Officers for 1940-41 are: president, Jean 
Hart; vice-president, Jean Munro; secretary- 
treasurer, Audrey Weatherbee. 


OHIO 


Bowling Green State University. The only 
course in distributive education offered in Ohio 
at present is given at Bowling Green. 

Ohio State University. Daisy Davis dis- 
cussed the “Specialized Training Given to 
Student Majors in Household Equipment at 
Ohio State University” at the meeting for 
students arranged at the Knickerbocker Hotel, 
Chicago, on November 15 and 16 by the 
Chicago H.E.W.I.B.’s. Fourteen juniors and 
seniors and Frances Mauck and Eloise Green 
also attended the meeting. 

Mrs. Hazel H. Price spoke at a joint F.H.A., 
F.F.A. Parent-Daughter-Son Banquet held on 
November 27 at Washington-Cessna School 
at Dola. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ava Swartz Lime 
resigned on November 30 as Tuscarawas 
County home demonstration agent and was 
succeeded by Betty Ann Matteson, formerly 
with the Union Electric Company of St. Louis. 
Mrs. Lime expects to live in Mansfield, Ohio. 

On November 15, representatives of the five 
district home councils in home demonstration 
work and Mrs. Rosemary Roberts, representing 
the home demonstration agents, met with Nellie 
Watts and Mrs. Dorothy Hammans, assistant 
state home demonstration leaders, to plan for 
the annual home demonstration council meet- 
ing on January 27 during Farmers’ Week. 
Mrs. John Maddy of Wood County, state 
home council chairman, served as chairman. 
The theme of the January meeting was 
“Homemakers in National Defense.” 

The National Home Demonstration Council 
meeting at Purdue University on November 6 
and 7 was attended by 68 Ohio women from 
18 counties. 

Toledo. The new Harriet Whitney Voca- 
tional High School in Toledo has been named 
for Laura Heston’s great-grandmother, who at 
the age of 16 was the first woman teacher in 
the little log house that 110 years ago stood on 
the site of the original vocational school, where 
the beautiful new library now stands. The 
Heston family has given the school a portrait 
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of Harriet Whitney and her spinning wheel, 
the latter brought in a covered wagon from the 
East. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Education Association. The 
home economics section will give special atten- 
tion during the annual meeting in Tulsa on 
February 7 and 8 to parent-pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, nutrition in the national defense, and 
registration of home economists for emergency 
service. 

The 15th annual exhibit of library and refer- 
ence materials on homemaking that is to be 
shown at the meeting will include the circulat- 
ing professional library made available by the 
Oklahoma Library Commission and a bibli- 
ography on the school lunch program prepared 
by the Oklahoma Health Council. 

Registration for Emergency Service. Regis- 
tration of all members of the Oklahoma Home 
Economics Association at the annual meeting 
on October 11 and 12 was followed by registra- 
tion of all home economists in the following 
services: teaching, extension, home service, the 
N.Y.A., the W.P.A., and the F.S.A. The 
placement bureaus of the Oklahoma colleges 
granting degrees in home economics were asked 
to send lists of graduates to the committee; 
those who have not registered will be invited to 
do so by their colleges. 

Nutrition Conference. The first state-wide 
nutrition conference will be held on February 
21 and 22 for all lay and professional groups 
concerned with the production and distribution 
of food. 

Oklahoma A. & M. College. This is the 
second year for the home life department of 
the division of home economics. Four plans 
of study are open to students: on homemaking 
and family life, on child development and 
preschool education, on home demonstration, 
and on home economics journalism. 

The child development and nursery school 
staff, in co-operation with W.P.A. officials, 
held a nursery school and family life education 
conference in Stillwater from November 12 
to 15. The conference was attended by 44 
teachers from white nursery schools. 

Oklahoma College for Women. During 
their five-week teaching period girls taking 
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teacher training will live in groups of two in 
one of the four centers provided for this. 
A conference of the Oklahoma Institute of 
Family Life was held at the College on De- 
cember 12. Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the 
Institute of Family Relations in Los Angeles, 
spoke at each of the three meetings. 
Southwestern College. A new homemaking 
cottage, built of native stone by the city 
schools of Weatherford, will be completed in 
the spring and will serve as a training center 
for student teachers of the home economics 
department of the College. Mrs. Hazel New- 
man is in charge of the home economics educa- 
tion program at the College, and Mary Boyd, 
R. N., has charge of the home nursing classes. 


OREGON 

Oregon Home Economics Association. 
“What Can the Home Economist Contribute 
toward National Defense?” was the subject 
for discussion at the annual meeting in Portland 
on December 28. Mrs. Sara W. Prentiss of 
Oregon State College served as co-ordinator, 
and the 8 representative speakers were a 
homemaker, teacher, extension agent, F.S.A. 
supervisor, dietitian, public health nutritionist, 
public welfare nutritionist, and business home 
economist. A luncheon concluded the program. 

Plans are being made for one-day district 
conferences for homemaking students in 8 
high schools of the state. 

Oregon State College. The 11th annual 
conference for the study of home interests will 
be held at the College from February 25 to 28. 

Extension Service. The annual conference 
of the extension, research, and resident in- 
struction personnel and the federal collabo- 
rators at Oregon State College from December 
11 to 14 was attended by several hundred 
extension workers. 

Anne Epperson is the newly appointed home 
demonstration agent in Multnomah County 
to succeed Hazel Packer, resigned. Marjorie 
Ellsworth, agent-at-large, became home demon- 
stration agent in Union County on January 1. 

Vocational Education. May Du Bois, as- 
sistant teacher trainer in home economics edu- 
cation at Oregon State College, acted as 
assistant state supervisor during November, 
December, and January. 
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Portland. Family life education activi- 
ties in the Portland public schools were inter- 
preted to the public through exhibits in five 
windows in downtown stores. 

Mrs. Ruth Forest, city director for family life 
education, recently presented a radio talk on 
“National Defense and Education for Family 
Life.” 

Portland Home Economics Association, 
Homemakers’ Section. At one of their Decem- 
ber meetings the homemakers made doll dresses 
and toys for the city fire department to dis- 
tribute to poor children. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Teacher Education Conferences. Asa result 
of 4 years’ work at these conferences, all 19 
of the colleges represented are now offering 
more effective student teaching experience for 
seniors. Many have decreased the amount of 
science offered and increased the amount of 
sociology, economics, and art and are placing 
greater emphasis on family relationships, 
child development, and personal and home 
management. 

New officers for the next two years are: 
chairman, Mrs. Elizabeth Morales; secretary, 
Margaret Riegel. Other members of the 
planning committee are: Grace Nadig, Hester 
Griffin, and Mrs. Anna G. Green. 

At the conference in November, Edna 
Amidon of the U. S. Office of Education indi- 
cated ways in which home economists could 
and should participate in education for national 
defense, and plans were made to hold three- 
day institutes for the training of leaders in each 
of the 19 colleges. 

Pennsylvania Education Association. The 
program of the home economics section at the 
recent meeting of the Association indicated 
ways schools could co-operate with the N.Y.A. 
and other agencies. Berthe Daniel, director 
of the N.Y.A. resident work center for girls at 
Shippensburg, described the activities of the 
young women living and working at this center, 
and Kathryn Denniston of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana told of her experiences in a 
similar situation in a western state. 

Vocational Home Economics. During 
1939-40, vocational homemaking teachers di- 
rected 30,717 projects carried by 17,409 pupils 
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in 346 districts, and county advisers directed 
1,444 projects of 1,326 pupils in 61 centers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen. Clara N. Flemington, director 
of home economics in the Aberdeen schools, 
discussed at the October meeting of the Min- 
nesota Home Economics Association the ex- 
perimental procedure used in Aberdeen in 
developing a core course about a central theme 
of “Home Living.” 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee Home Economics Association. 
The Association’s housing committee is com- 
posed of representatives of college and voca- 
tional home economics teachers, T.V.A. home 
economists, F.S.A. home supervisors, and 
extension workers. The committee has 
formulated 15 standards for minimum housing 
requirements, which will be sent to all home 
economics workers in the state. 

State Nutrition Committee. A State Nutri- 
tion Committee has been organized to co- 
ordinate activities of the various agencies in 
Tennessee concerned with nutrition. The 
Committee has had two meetings at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, and the next will be held 
in February in Nashville. Jessie W. Harris 
of the University of Tennessee is chairman; 
and organizations represented on the Com- 
mittee include the State Department of Public 
Welfare, Extension Service, State Department 
of Education, University of Tennessee, the 
F.S.A., and the W.P.A. 

Carson-Newman College. On December 11, 
in a living-room setting with festive Christmas 
decorations and music by the piano and voice 
departments, the clothing classes gave a formal 
showing of dresses they had made during the 
fall semester. After the show open house was 
held in the home economics laboratory, and 
work done by the various home economics 
classes was on display. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
C. Alicia Dickson discussed “Buying of Top- 
coats, Dresses, and Slips” before the local 


Y. W. C. A. consumer education group recently. 

Thelma Fish, who has been doing nutrition 
work in a Japanese girls’ school, sailed for home 
in December. 


[February 


University of Tennessee. Dr. Mary L. 
Dodds joined the research staff of the depart- 
ment of nutrition at the Experiment Station in 
December. At present she is studying the 
vitamin C metabolism of college women. 

Extension Service. Tennessee home demon- 
stration agents, in co-operation with the A.A.A. 
and the Surplus Marketing Administration, 
assisted 62,000 farm families to make com- 
fortable, substantial cotton mattresses. This 
program has not only improved the health 
and comfort of farm families but has been the 
means of using some 620,000 pounds of surplus 
cotton stored at government expense. As 
follow-up to the mattress program, farm fami- 
lies are being helped to make mattress covers 
and pads and select springs, sheets of the cor- 
rect length, wool comforts, and other bedding. 


TEXAS 


East Texas State College. ‘“The Challenge 
of the National Defense Program”’ is the theme 
of the Home Economics Club program this 
year. 

Eddie Mae Burson of Iowa State College has 
been appointed instructor in child development 
to fill the vacancy created by the marriage and 
resignation of Ruth De Shazo. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College. The home 
management class recently attended a demon- 
stration by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and one on locker refrigeration by the 
Extension Service. 

The institutional management class is plan- 
ning menus for the college dining halls. 

North Texas State College. Dr. Florence 
Scoular participated in a symposium at the 
Child Guidance Clinic in Dallas in November. 

Editha Luecke recently received her Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of the Institute 
of Family Relations, Los Angeles, gave a 
series of lectures at the College in December. 

Texas State College for Women. A low-cost 
house to be located on the campus is being 
planned by T. S. C. W. girls and A. & M. 
College boys. 

The housing and equipment classes are 
planning finishes for the new home management 
house. 

Texas Technological College. Maintaining 
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a bulletin board on consumer problems is part 
of this year’s professional program of Omega 
chapter, Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Measurements of oxygen consumption by 
freshman home economics students were made 
as part of a study to determine the effect of 
altitude on basal metabolism. 

New staff members include Johne Bowles, 
formerly of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education, and Doris Hittle, University of 
Iowa. 

Extension Service. Minnie Mae Grubbs and 
Leta Bennett are assisting in setting up the 
cotton mattress program in 11 western states. 

An assistant county home demonstration 
agent-at-large has been appointed for tempo- 
rary assignments to counties where agents are 
unable to assume their duties. 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s work is progressing well this year 
under the leadership of the following new 
officers elected at the fall meeting: president, 
Versa Littlefield; vice-president, Mildred 
Bowers; and secretary, Margery Badger. 

The school lunch program is the big project 
this year, and the school lunch committee is 
headed by the past president, Nancy Finch. 
All schools in the state have received question- 
naires intended to bring out the problems in 
each school. All members of the Association 
have been asked to make suggestions and to 
help with the program. 

Angelyn Warnick is chairman of the commit- 
tee on homemaking education through libraries, 
and other members act as district chairmen. 
Miss Warnick has provided each with a list of 
suggested activities on both a regional and 
state-wide basis. 

Four students in Utah are enjoying the 
benefits of the state loan fund. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Home Economics Association. 
Registration of some 1,400 home economists in 
Virginia in connection with the National De- 
fense Program was completed in November. 

Southeast District. At the meeting in 
Richmond on December 7 a discussion of 
“Cooperating in the National Defense Pro- 
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gram,” led by Mrs. Helen Hopper, district 
supervisor of home economics, included the 
possibility of nursing aid centers, loan equip- 
ment for home nursing in emergencies, and 
recreation problems in and around army camps 
and industrial centers. The discussion led to 
the appointment of a committee to study how 
home economists might co-operate with existing 
agencies. 

Alice Marshall of Mathew Whaley High 
School, Williamsburg, was elected district chair- 
man and Mrs. Kathryn M. Ware, home 
management supervisor for the F.S.A. at 
Toano, secretary. 

Southwest Central District. The meeting 
at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, on December 7 
was attended by 104 home economists. “Our 
Part in the Defense Program” was the theme. 

H. E. W. JI. B.’s. Page Drinker has been 
transferred from the district office of the 
Virginia Light and Power Company in Rich- 
mond to the district office in Portsmouth. 
Hannah Dillard, a former home demonstration 
agent, is now at the Richmond office. 

Madison College. Lois Pearman repre- 
sented the home economics faculty at the 
official opening of the new home economics 
building at Winthrop College, her alma mater. 

Mary Washington College. Aiding the city 
nursery school for underprivileged children 
has been adopted by the Home Economics 
Club as its project this year. 

Because of the enlarged enrollment, the 
space previously occupied by the tearoom has 
been absorbed by the dining hall. The new 
College Shoppe now serves as laboratory for 
institution management students. By degrees 
the interior of the home management house is 
being improved through projects planned and 
executed by the students in residence. 

Apprentice training was made part of the 
home economics teacher-training program this 
year. Students live in an approved center for 
an entire quarter, including week ends, work 
with the resident teacher of home economics, 
and receive 15 hours’ credit. 

State Teachers College, East Radford. 
Ruth Sneed has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence as teacher trainer and is acting as 
regional supervisor of home economics in 
southwest Virginia for Mrs. Rosa Loving, 
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who is now in charge of the National Defense 
Program in the office of the state supervisor 
of home economics in Richmond. 

Because of the varying amounts of home 
economics work which students have done 
before they enter college, a flexible program of 
problem courses is being organized. 

W.P.A. School Lunch Project. A conference 
of school lunch supervisors and technicians 
was held in Richmond on November 28 and 
29 to plan the gardening-canning program for 
the coming season and to study the develop- 
ment of the training program now in progress. 
Emphasis was placed on the need for communi- 
ties to recognize dietary deficiencies and adopt 
remedial measures. Survey committees repre- 
senting different agencies have been organized 
in each county where there is an active school 
lunch program. 

In recent months school lunch supervisors 
have been meeting several times a month to 
study lunchroom problems. Eleven of the 
supervisors are trained home economists, and 
12 more had had previous practical experience 
in quantity food problems. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association’ 
In line with the A. H. E. A.’s program, the 
Association’s main project this year is the 
preparation of a directory of all home econ- 
omists in the state, both members and non- 
members. The state chairman of the directory 
committee is Agnes McLean of Yakima. 

The joint lunchroom committee of the Asso- 
ciation and the Washington Dietetic Associa- 
tion has prepared two free bulletins for distribu- 
tion: “A Lunchroom Quiz for Administrators” 
and “An Evaluation Sheet for Checking the 
School Lunchroom.” 

Western Section. ‘‘Visual Education’”’ was 
the theme suggested by the council for the 
Washington Education Association units, and 
$10 was made available to each home economics 
unit for this program. In addition, the state 
film and lunchroom committees were given 
financial aid. 


Nutrition Committee. A committee has 


been organized to direct the state nutrition 
work in strengthening our national defense. 
State Board for Vocational Homemaking 





[February 


Education. Susan Burson of the U. S. Office 
of Education spent several days this fall re- 
viewing the program of work in various parts 
of the state. 

In connection with the family life education 
program in the state, Dr. Hazel Cushing has 
been employed to supervise the work in the 
eastern part of the state; Dr. Helen Gibson 
Hogue has been employed in Seattle for four 
months; and on February 1, Dr. Katharine 
W. Taylor will take charge of the work there 
for the four months to follow. 

State College of Washington. Dean Velma 
Phillips interviewed hotel men in Minneapolis 
this fall concerning a Hotel Day program and 
the development of the hotel course at the 
College. She also visited the home furnish- 
ings laboratory of Harriet and Vetta Goldstein 
at the University of Minnesota. The home 
furnishings course at the College has been 
enlarged to include laboratory work and 
exhibits. 

University of Washington. The members 
of the Euthenics Club of Seattle (home eco- 
nomics graduates of the University who are 
homemakers) hold their meetings in Home 
Economics Hall at 11:00 o’clock, have luncheon 
in the Commons, and then have an afternoon 
discussion group. 

Visitor from New Zealand. Dr. Elizabeth 
Gregory, professor of home economics at the 
University of Otago, who has been traveling 
in this country on a Carnegie Foundation 
fellowship, was a visitor at the University of 
Washington and the State College in 
November. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Home Economics Association. 
Attendance was excellent at the annual fall 
meeting in Huntington on November 8. Lena 
R. Roe served as chairman of the program 
committee, and Edna Stevens presided at the 
meetings. A luncheon was followed by ad- 
dresses by W. E. Coughlin of the American 
Celanese Corporation and Grace Steininger of 
Ohio University. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. An exhibit of 
toys for use as illustrative material in teaching 
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and talks to parents has been assembled under 
the supervision of Louise Sobye and may be 
procured from the Household Research Center 
of the Household Finance Corporation, 740 
North Plankington Street, Milwaukee. 

Ruth Birkhauser, a junior majoring in 
textiles and clothing, recently won a $10 
prize for the best design for the drum major’s 
uniform of the band of a local manufacturer of 
electrical appliances. Lightning flashes were 
used on the hat, sleeves, and trousers. 

Stout Institute. At the November meeting 
of the Home Economics Club, Elma Pratt, 
director of the International School of Art 
at Sandusky, Ohio, spoke on “What Our 
Fashions and Homes Owe to the Peasant.” 

University of Wisconsin. Hazel Manning, 
Catherine Personius, Marion Juaire, and Dor- 
othy Hussemann and 22 students attended 
the H. E. W. I. B.’s field day in Chicago on 
November 15 and 16. Alice BuDahn, a 
senior, took part in the discussion of ‘‘Qualifica- 
tions of Home Economics Women in Business.” 

Dr. Helen Parsons was one of the hundred 
women Mrs. Carrie 


recently selected by 


Chapman Catt to illustrate the evolution of 
women’s careers at the Woman’s Centennial 
Congress in New York City. 


Miss Marlatt, 
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professor emeritus, represented the Madison 
branch of the A. A. U. W. at the Congress. 

Home economics staff members and students 
take an active part in the Homemakers’ Hour 
and School of the Air broadcasts over WHA, 
the University’s radio station. 

Farm Security Administration. A_ three- 
day conference held at the University of Wis- 
consin from December 2 to 4 was attended by 
42 Wisconsin home management supervisors. 
Extension specialists, members of the Univer- 
sity staff, and representatives of co-operating 
agencies discussed various problems facing 
Wisconsin farm families. Barbara Van Heulen 
of the Farm Credit Administration discussed 
credit problems of farm families. 


WYOMING 


Extension Service. A  mattress-making 
school for extension workers was held in 
Cheyenne on December 2 and 3, with Madge 
Reese of the U. S. Extension Service in charge. 

State Nutrition Committee. At the meeting 
of organization in Laramie on November 13, 
Elizabeth McKittrick of the University of 
Wyoming was elected president and Pauline 
Drollinger, state supervisor of vocational home 
economics, secretary. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Doris Porter became assistant chief of the 
home management section of the F.S.A. in 
Washington, D. C., upon her return to this 
country from study on a Rosenwald fellowship 
at the London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science and observation of home economics 
schools and housing in Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries and on the Continent. 
She had previously been associate state director 
of the F.S.A. program in Mississippi for 
three years. 

Henrietta M. Thompson, a former president 
of the Alabama Home Economics Association 
and a member of its council for a number of 
years, is head of clothing and textiles at the 
University of Alabama. She is state chairman 
of art for the Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and of consumer education for the 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Vivian F. Jelks made the study reported in 
this issue in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the master’s degree which the Uni- 
versity of Alabama granted her in 1940. 

Calla Van Syckle, a contributor to the 
January 1940 JouRNAL, is working for her 
Ph.D. in the department of economics and 
sociology at Iowa State College. 

Dr. Carl R. Fellers has been research pro- 
fessor in the nutrition laboratory of Massa- 
chusetts State College and the Massachusetts 
Experiment Station since 1926. Before going 
there he had varied experience in teaching and 
also as food bacteriologist for state, commercial, 
and more especially federal agencies. 

Jane Sedgwick is now in charge of the nutrition 
consultation service, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 


California State Department of Public Health, 
but for 8 years she was food administrator for 
the California State Department of Institutions 
under Civil Service. Before that she was nu- 
trition adviser for the Bureau of Tuberculosis, 
California State Department of Public Health. 

Sybil L. Smith, long an advisory editor for 
the JourNAL, is principal experiment station 
administrator in the U. S. Office of Experiment 
Stations, and Georgian Adams is associate 
home economist there. For several years the 
JOURNAL was indebted to them for abstracts 
dealing with human nutrition. 

Mrs. Arelyne H. Roush has been experiment- 
ing for two years with practical problems in 
consumer education in her 7th-grade classes in 
social studies at the Junior High School at 
Albion, Michigan, and last summer exhibited 
some of the work of her classes at the consumer 
conference at Kalamazoo. One of the difficul- 
ties, she finds, in promoting this type of training 
is lack of suitable current literature written 
on a junior high level. 

Lydia M. Weihing, head of the department 
of home economics at Carthage College in 
Illinois since 1933, has also had teaching experi- 
ence in Illinois high schools. She received her 
master’s degree in home economics education at 
Iowa State College. 

Mrs. Florence Kerr, assistant commissioner 
of the Work Projects Adminstration, has 
several times before told JouRNAL readers about 
developments that concern home economists 
in the professional and service projects under 
her charge. 
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